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much greater operating range. . . now you can have the 
greatly extended coverage and clearer messages you’ve 
always wanted. These new HANDIE-TALKIE portable 
radiophones are by far the most powerful portables ever built! 


much smaller, much lighter . . . new circuits, transistors 
and subminiature components make them as much as 50% 
smaller and lighter—truly portable and easy to handle for 
hours without fatigue. The dry battery pack model weighs 
only an ounce over 7% lbs. 


much lower operating cost... dry battery replacement 
costs have been cut as much as 67%! With adaptor, recharge- 
able wet cell models can be operated from a car’s 6 or 12 volt 
battery to conserve portable’s battery. For semi-permanent 
installation, a 117VAC power pack is available. All power 
packs quickly snap in place, making-changing easy. 
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ON THE COVER outgoing President John D. 
Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif., congratulates in- 
coming President Alfred T. Smalley, High- 
land Park, N. J., following installation of 
1958-59 officers at the closing session of 
the Conference. 
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The conversational buzz and rustle of movement ol 
some 950 police chiefs, from 36 countries and 4 U. § 
territories, filled the Grand Ball Room of the Fontaine 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. There came an 
abrupt silence at 9:00 a. m., Monday, October 27, as 
President John D. Holstrom, Chief of Police, Berkeley, 
Calif., rose to the rostrum and lightly rapped the gavel 
The 65th Annual Conference of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police was officially in session 


There followed the ever impressive opening cer¢ 
monies of invocation and patriotic observance of the 
occasion. Many eyes focused upon the venerated 
IACP banner prominently displayed, with its gold-on 
blue design of the world and symbolic representation 
of cooperative law enforcement effort for worldwide 
peace and order. Some, not all, realized the bannet 
has traveled thousands of miles since 1904 to IACP 
Conferences, linking past achievements with present 
activity and future aspirations 


Official welcome was warmly extended to the dele 
gates and their guests by the Conference host, Chiel 





Nine of the eleven officials who will largely direct 
destinies of the IACP during the coming year are 
shown above, shortly after installation ceremony con 
ducted by Senior Past President Peter J. Siccardi 
Hackensack, N. ]. They are, seated, 1. to r., Treas 
urer—Supt. Wm. J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; Im 
mediate Past President—John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, 
Calif.; President—Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Highland 
Park, N. J.; and Executive Secretary—Leroy E. Wike 
IACP Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


Standing, |. to r., First Vice President—Col. C. Vi 
Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police, Richmond, Va. 
Second Vice President—Chief Robert V. Murray, Met- 
tropolitan Police, Washington, D. C.; Third Vice 
President—Chief Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Fourth Vice President—(not in above photo) Chief 
Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fifth Vice Pres 
dent—Chief Daniel S. C. Liu, Honolulu, T. H.; Sixt 
Vice President—Chief Herbert T. Jenkins, Atlanta 
Ga. (Not present when photo was taken: Chief John 
L. Feeley, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., newly-elected ser 


geant-at-arms). 
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Michael Fox, Miami Beach Police Department, and 
by Mayor Kenneth Oka and Circuit Court Judge 
Ray Pearson, who represented Governor Leroy Col- 
lins. 


It was noted that the Governor had_ proclaimed 
October 26-31 to be “Police Chief’ week and asked all 
citizens of Florida to show every possible courtesy 
to the IACP delegates during their stay in the state. 


Before start of the programmed features, Police 
Commissioner Stephen Kennedy, New York City, call- 
ed attention to the fact that the day marked the 100th 
Anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
26th President of the United States. He introduced 
a resolution calling upon the IACP to join with the 
City of New York in offering grateful acknowledgment 
of the outstanding contributions to police work that 
can be attributed to the great Theodore Roosevelt 
during his term of office as President of the New York 
City Board of Police Commissioners in 1895-97. The 
resolution was enthusiastically approved by the Con 
ference. 


The papers, reports and discussions of the Con 
ference are briefed or consolidated in the following 
pages, as nearly as possible in the order of date and 
time sequence. Not included are summaries of the 
International Seminar, held Saturday, October 25, 
which will be written up in the next issue of The 
Police Chief, nor of the four early morning training 
sessions, the subjects of which require more detail 
than can be given in our limited space. Complete 
texts of all papers and trans ripts of special features 
will be included in full in the 1959 Police Yearbook, 
now in process and expected to be off the press early 
in 1959. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The Resolutions Committee, appointed by Presi- 
dent Holstrom at the opening session, was comprised 
of Chief Stanley Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman; 
Chief Marvin D. Driver, Alien Park, Mich.; Chief Dan 
S. C. Liu, Honolulu, T. H.; Chief Robert V. Murray, 
Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. C.; 
and Assistant Director Jeptha S. Rogers, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Washington, D. C. 


The Committee reported to the Conference 34 
resolutions, all of which were unanimously adopted 
by the delegates. In brief, these were: 


Or APPRECIATION AND COMMENDATION 


lo the following state and local officials, public in- 
formation media, services, manufacturers and com- 
panies, and other individuals contributing to the 
success of the Conference—Hon. Spessard L. Holland, 
United States Senator from Florida; Hon. Leroy 
Collins, Governor of Florida; Mayor Kenneth Oka, 
Miami Beach; Vice Mayor Harold B. Spaet, Miami 
Beach; City Councilmen Marcie Lieberman, Bernard 
Frank, Harold Shapiro, D. Lee Powell and Melvin 
Richard, Miami Beach; City Manager Morris N. Lipp, 
Miami Beach; John P. Paulos and his staff, Miami 
Beach City Park Department; Sheriff Thomas J. 
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PINEAPPLE JUICE IN FLORIDA?—That’s what it 
was, and the Florida Police Chiefs Association-Florida 
Citrus Mutual refreshment booth near the registration 
desk was a regular stopping-place for the delegates. 
Sampling the product, undoubtedly comparing it with that 
served at the Honolulu Conference last year, are, 1. to r., 
Chief J. W. Power, Laurens, S. C.; Chief W. T. Ivey, 
Statesville, N. C.; Chief B. B. Ballard, Clinton, S. C.; and 
Chief Jess L. Cariker, Odessa, Texas. 

Kelley, Dade County, Florida; Chief Michael Fox, 
Miami Beach Police Department, and Chief Walter 
E. Headley, Miami Police Department. 


\lso the press, radio and television facilities of 
Dade County, Florida; the Miami Beach Railway, the 
Chrysler Corporation, the Ford Motor Company, P. 
Ballantine & Sons, the Hotel Fontainebleau, and other 
public-spirited citizens, exhibitors and speakers con- 
tributing to the success of the Conference. 


To J. Encar Hoover, for his integrity, efficiency, 
leadership and cooperation, demonstrated during his 
34 years as Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, thereby contributing immeasurably to raising 
law enforcement to a professional status, to the obtain- 
ing of public support and respect for law enforcement, 
as well as for his continued effective opposition to the 
nationalization of the police forces of America, which 
greatly strengthens Jaw enforcement at all levels of 
government. 


To Cuter U. E. BAUGHMAN, for his effective leader- 
ship of the United States Secret Service and for the 
great assistance and service given by the United 
States Secret Service during the past year to the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and other law 
enforcement officials throughout the nation, and in 
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particular for this close participation sn preventing 
and controlling counterfeiting and othev crimes. 

To Rosert E. Donican, Northwestetn University 
Trafhc Institute, for his services as counsel to the 
IACP Constitution Committee, and, in recognition 
thereof, bestowing upon him distinguished service 
membership in the IACP. 


PoLticy RESOLUTIONS 


On Firearms. Urging law-making bodies of the 
several states to adopt and to enact appropriate legis- 
lation enabling bona fide law enforcement officers 
who are entitled to carry firearms under the laws of 
their respective home states, to carry concealed fire- 
arms in other states in which they are performing offi- 
cial duties or through which they are traveling in the 
course of official duties. 


On COMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE MEETINGS. Em- 
powering the Chairman of the [ACP Communications 
Committee, with approval of the President, to call the 
Committee into session when he deems it expedient 
in the interest of the members of the [ACP so to do. 


On Auto THEFT. Supporting resolution previously 
adopted by the American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, encouraging more rigid enforcement 
of applicable state laws in minimum identification 
number standards as recommended by the Auto Theft 
Committee and the Traffic Committee of IACP. 


On Trarric Researcu. Noting that modernization 
of present road facilities on a coordinated and care- 
fully planned basis, as contemplated by the 1956 Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act, focuses attention on the need 
for a similar long term approach in determining future 
needs of police adminstrators and other municipal 
and state officials concerned with the safe, expeditious 
and efficient use of these facilities by the traveling 
public, resolved that membership of [ACP accelerate 
their efforts to enlist and support the assistance of 
colleges and universities and other qualified research 
agencies in conducting research projects in the motor 
vehicle and traffic supervision fields. 

Joint RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT Projects IN 
lRAFFIC. Approving and endorsing Joint Resolution 
221 of the 85th Congress of the United States ofh- 
cially granting consent to the several states to nego- 
tiate and enter into compacts between themselves 
for promotion of highway traffic safety and for co 
operative effort and mutual assistance in  establish- 
ing and carrying out trafic safety programs; and, 
in addition, urging each of the several states to take 
due and appropriate action with its sister states to take 
advantage of the opportuntiy thus presented by the 
Congress to implement the promotion of traffic safety 
upon the highways of this nation. 


Bast To Bast TRANSMISSION. Petitioning the Fed 
eral Communications Commission to modify its Rules 
and Regulations so that Base to Base Transmission 
can be permitted and that an adequate frequency be 
allocated, taking into consideration the problem of 
wave propagation, noting that in the rapid develop- 
ment and construction of modern super highways 
and fast automobiles, it is to the advantage of the 
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police of the United States to be in possession of all 
modern means of communications in the transmission 
of information both in distance and time and that 
Single Side Band feature would enable police to uti 
lize this fast and accurate system of communication 

Narcotic Drucs. Noting inestimable dangers in 
herent in the proposals of uninformed and non-expert 
persons and groups that would legalize the establish 
ment of facilities where narcotic addicts could obtain 
free drugs for the maintenance of their addiction, and 
being cognizant of the signal progress in narcotic con 
trol through strengthening of Federal and state nat 
cotic control laws and through the enforcement efforts 
of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and state and local 
law enforcement units throughout the country, as 
well as the fact that experts in the treatment of nai 
cotics addiction have repeatedly and continually em 
phasized that narcotic addicts cannot be treated suc 
cessfully unless confined in a drug-free environment, 
recommended that all addicts be confined in suitable 
hospital facilities in an effort to cure and rehabilitate 
them, and, further, that state laws be standardized to 
provide penalties commensurate with those of the 
Federal Control Act of 1956. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NEEDS STUDIES FoR IMPROVED AND 
SAFE TRAFFIC SERVICE. Directing the State and Provin 
cial Section of the IACP to call upon the Council of 
State Governments, the governors and the legislatures 
of the several states to take the leadership in initiation 
of required needs studies on such matters as basic legal 
authority, manpower requirements, budgetary require 
ments, etc., that state legislators will require to deal 
with the problems in all functions relating to moto1 
vehicle ownership and use in the future, stemming 
from increased population, higher vehicle registration, 
and the greatly expanded traffic volumes that im 
proved highways inevitably generate. And, further, 
pledging IACP support in the development of such 
studies and to provide the needed facts in all areas 
to the greatest possible extent. 


REVISION Or IACP ConstTITUTION 


Resolutions Committee Chairman Stanley Schrotel 
reported the Executive Committee had deliberated 
further the matter of proposed revised Constitution 
and had approved and recommended adoption of the 
revision as published in the September, 1958 issue ol 
The Police Chief, with the additional recommendation 
that active membership to chief executive officers of 
Railroad Police Systems and Railroad Express Com 
pany Police Systems, as defined in existing Article I 
Section 2, be continued. 

Past President Donald S. Leonard, Detroit, Mich 
introduced motion that exact wording of the Resolu 
tion be that used by the Executive Committee in de 
ciding upon this action. The motion was seconded 
and unanimously carried. The Resolution was there 
upon unanimously adopted. 

(Past President Holstrom has recommended to Presi 
dent Alfred T. Smalley that the IACP Constitution 
Committee be continued during the year 1958-59 for 
consideration of further refinements in the document 
which may be made necessary by expanding activities 
of the Association.) 
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Stretching the long arm 
of the law in ‘Packer City 


Green Bay, Wisconsin — football fans get to and from the 
big game quickly and safely with Harley-Davidson Solos on the 
job. Scene is City Stadium, home of the Green Bay Packers. 


Harley-Davidson Solos stand out in a crowd 


... keep traffic flowing smoothly at special events 


Wherever crowds gather, officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos are stand- 
outs at keeping the situation under control. The Solo’s ability to move quickly 
through congested areas prevents traffic jams and keeps accidents down to a 
minimum 


Solos are standouts in other ways too. They are potent symbols of law and 
order... provide the quick, visual recognition so essential to crime and acci- 
dent prevention. And there are no better good will ambassadors than solo- 
mounted officers . . . quickly identifiable and accessible to the citizen requiring 
information or assistance. 

To learn more about how you can stretch your equipment and man-power 
dollars with Solos and Servi-Cars, see your dealer or write Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin for free, illustrated literature 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 














WELCOME! COME TO ORDER! 
Chief Michael Fox Pres. J. D. Holstrom 
Miami Beach, Fla. Berkeley, Calif. 
Funps For Street AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 
\ppreciation and commendation for willingness 
olf private interests to work with official agencies for 
common good, as evidenced by aid furnished the police 
through support of the Traffic Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and the Trafhe 
Institute of Northwestern University—providing train- 
ing, publications, research and field assistance to 
hundreds of governmental units—and thereby have 
helped to reduce the motor vehicle accident death 
rate from 15.1 per 100 million vehicle miles in 1936 
to 5.9 in 1957, to: 
\utomotive Safety Foundation 
Kemper Foundation for Trafhc Safety 
\ssociation of Casualty and Surety Companies 
National Association of Automotive Mutual In 
surance Companies 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
Allstate Insurance Company 
State Farm Mutual Insurance Companies 
Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation 
Esso Safety Foundation 
Chicago Association of Independent Insurers. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


President Holstrom, in the traditional report on 
progress and recommendations of the President, re- 
minded the delegates of the Association's past achieve- 
ments and outlined the pattern for progress now pos- 
sible in meeting ‘Tomorrow’s challenge. 

“The history of the Association has been one of 
progress,” he said. “At times that progress was pain- 
fully slow. At other times there have been periods 
of remarkable advancement. Today there is real op- 
portunity for major gains toward the goals we have 
hoped to attain. 

“For the Association's attainments we are indebted 
to those who have gone before and pioneered the 
way. For the future we look to those younger men ol 
imagination and ability who are with us today and 
who will follow in the years to come. 

“It has been a long time since 1893 when 51 police 
officials met in Chicago and founded the National 
Chiefs of Police Union. They met of necessity to dis- 
cuss mutual problems and to encourage much needed 
cooperation between police departments. 
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MANA OF THE CITY FORCE VS. COUNCIL 
Chief B. C. Brannon Quinn Tamm 
Kansas City, Mo. Ass’t Director, FBI 
“The accomplishments and some of the disappoint 
ments of the Association, in our 65 years of existenc 
are chronicled in the annual yearbooks which contain 
the reports of officers and committees over the years 
They are available in our headquarters office or in 
the Library of Congress to anyone historically minded 


“To properly assess Our position today, we need to 
know what has gone before and how we attained ou 
present stature so we may chart the course for the 
future. 


“Ours has been an organization sustained principal 
ly by modest membership dues paid from limited 
public funds. In some notable instances there has 
been support from foundations or private funds for 
specific projects. 

“Considering the severe limitation of budgets, it 
is amazing that IACP has been able to contribute 
so much to the police service. 
beside that of operating divisions of the Association, 
has been in continuing and effective committee work 
of dedicated members and in liaison with private and 
governmental agencies and institutions.” 


Much of our activity, 


President Hoistrom then reviewed history of the 
IACP and marked milestones over the years which 
have contributed so greatly to the advancement ol 
law enforcement. Turning to 1957-58, he said: 

“The reports of the committee chairmen during 
this Conference will reflect their activities for the 
year .... Among the important accomplishments of 
this year are those of the Constitution Committee and 
the Executive Committee. The IACP Constitution 
was carefully studied and compared with those olf 
several professional organizations \ revision was 
drafted, reviewed and endorsed by the Executive Com 
mittee. It will be presented for your approval at the 
business session of this Conference. 
for the orderly conduct of business in tune with the 
changing times. The one really important addition 
is provision for a Field Division when it can be fi 
nanced. This could make possible greatly extended 
service to the national, state, provincial, and _ local 
agencies in the field. For this there is an acute need, 
and growing demand. 


It does prov ide 


“So the stage has been set, and a combination of 
circumstances now make it possible to take more fot 
ward steps in the future. The foundation is in the 
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STILL AVAILABLE 


an UNEXCELLED 


MAGNIFIER 


The Faurot Finger Print ale #424F is the 
only existing magnifier that contains triple element 
spherical and chromatic corrected lenses. This 
provides a large flat field, freedom from distortion, 
brilliance of illumination, and eliminates fringe 
color or shading. 





















This An power lens ‘magnifier with focusing mount 
is easily raised and lowered to allow individual 
accommodation. : ee hs * he Hy 





The specially machined Faurot Snes base 
holds the discs rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magnifier and the discontinued 
i Spencer Magnifier will accommodate the following 
, Faurot manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, com— 
_—— Bee Battley,and_ the new Cataldo disc. 
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spherical and chromatic perfection. 
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Magnifier 424 F price 918.5 0 F.0.B. N.Y.C. 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 














FROM THE NORTH came these Canadian officials. 
Seated, |. to r., Chief Joseph Griffith, Outremont, Que.; 
Chief Arthur Cookson, Regina, Sask.; D. D. Gordon-Car- 
michael, Chief, Security and Investigations, Trans-Canada 
Airlines, Montreal, Que. Standing, M. H. Richardson, 
Regina, Sask.; Chief Joseph Patrick, Kitchner, Ont.; Chief 
J. Langlois, Montreal, Que.; Chief J. Mackey, Toronto; 
and Chief Investigator Ben Bouzan, Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 
modernized constitution. More importantly, the 
Research Committee which cannot yet report ac- 
complishment can continue to seek funds to support 
the research so badly needed by the police service.” 


For the future, President Holstrom outlined: 


1. “It may be expected that a Constitution Com- 
mittee will be continued for another year to study 
possible refinement in the Constitution and Rules. 


2. “It may be expected that the well established 
rafhe Division will continue to provide leadership 
in research, training, and consultation in police traffic 
supervision. 


3. “A three year contract has just been renewed 
with the International Cooperation Administration, 
and arrangements with the Department of State are 
continuing. Administered principally by the Train- 
ing Division, we are witnessing the widest international 
program in our history. It is a growing program in 
support of the best interests of the police services in 
the countries of the free world. 


t. “‘We will be able to activate the proposed Field 
Division when funds are found and methods devised 
lor its operation. 


5. “We should look forward to research programs 
operated or sponsored by the Association. At the 
same time we should expect to continue encourage- 
ment of the training and educational programs in 
the colleges and universities, federal, state and local 
agencies, as well as those sponsored by state and local 
police associations. 


6. “This year we were officially represented in con- 
ferences of such professional associations as the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, and the International Association of Fire 
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Chiefs, for example. There were the many inte 
Association relationships maintained by the Trattic 
Division. Such relationships in these related fields 
should be continued and expanded. 


7. “To many of us it seems vital to continue ow 
cordial relationship with the National Conference of 
Police Associations, whose Executive Secretary is 
based in Washington. Regardless of rank, there is 
much we of the police service can accomplish by 
coordinated effort. The development of the Cod 
of Ethics ts an illustration. 


8. “We must recognize that the headquarters ofh« 
could and should expand its services to the membe1 
ship, but it can provide only as much service as it has 
the staff to do the work. Its staff is inadequate fon 
present day needs. 


9. “In the meantime, members of the Association 
who are called upon to serve on committees should 
plan, when they accept, to devote a part of their time 
to constructive committee work. It is perhaps true 
that daily demands on a busy police official are such 
that at times he finds it dificult indeed to turn his 
attention to broader considerations than the daily 
problems of his own department. However we must 
be prepared to do so if we are to lend our experienc 
and knowledge to the attainment of truly professional 
standing. We must remember that such advances as 
the police have made in the past half century and 
more have been largely generated by the police them 
selves, a fact in which we may take some pric 


THE MANA OF THE CITY 


CHIEF BERNARD C. BRANNON, Kansas City, Mo., Po 
lice Department, chose this unusual title for a master 
ful paper which directs police attention to seeking 
more scientific means of coping with the all-inclusive 
problem of the increasing crime rate. 


“Tf the behavior of the city is becoming increasingly 
bad, if by the present means available to us in stem 
ming crime we are giving ground,” he postulates, “then 
it is mandatory that we seek new methods and means 
to aid us in solving our problem. 

“IT would dike to invite your attention to a diver 
sified field of study known as the behavior sciences 
American businessmen, through their advertising ef- 
forts have demonstrated that the behavior scientists 
have something definite and constructive to offer in 
deciphering and controlling human behavior. 

“If the multi-million dollar expenditure of business 
on motivational research is justified by results, perhaps 
we should expand our policing concept of crime pre 
vention to include a serious application of the behavior 
sciences to law enforcement. How much better to 
use persuasion mined from the fields of science than 
persuasion manufactured from the threat of foree 
and jail deprivation of freedom. If we can really 
tap and faucet what it is that motivates people to 
good and bad behavior, might we not provide thosé 
stimuli which tend to bring the responses we desire? 

Changes in the public attitude toward police are 
necessary, too, in stemming the tide of crime and law 
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violations, Chief Brannon pointed out, citing these as 
the more important: 


1. Abandonment of the attitude that people must 
always accept the policeman as a quasi enemy “out 
to get them.” 

2. The policeman must be elevated to where he is 
accepted as a truly professional man. 

3. Public acceptance of and confidence in the police- 
man and his purpose so that even mass media prej- 
udiced attacks of an unwarranted and harmful nature 
will be rejected on basis of intelligent disbelief and 
good judgment. 


1. Acceptance of the idea of the policeman as a pub- 
lic servant and friend, working not only against gross 
misbehavior but for better behavior on all levels 
where individually and collectively the welfare of the 
people is concerned. 


ENFORCEMENT IN A DEMOCRACY 


QuinN Tamo, Assistant Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Washington, D. C., brought to the 
Conference the cordial greetings of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI. ‘Although he could 
not be with us personally today,” he said, “he is always 
with us in his thoughts, for there is no problem which 
faces American law enforcement which is not his 
problem.” 

“This is the Summit Conference of law enforce- 
ment for the Free World, if I may speak in the lan- 
guage of our times,” Mr. Tamm said. “A comparison 
of this Conference, however, with others of the same 
name brings sharply into focus distinguishing charac- 
teristics for which we are thankful. For example, this 
is an annual conference, where the participants agree 
upon the circumstances of the event—in fact as well 
as in principle. The only bickering on time, place 
and agenda is in the friendly rivalry of our pros- 
pective hosts who .vie with one another to see who 
can offer the most sunshine, the loveliest trees, the 
tallest mountains, the sandiest beaches—all of which 
bounty we scarcely find time to enjoy. Moreover, we 
meet here not as antagonists but as friends whose co- 
operation toward the achievement of a socially desi- 
rable goal is assumed without argument, notwithstand- 
ing occasional and inevitable differences of view on 
the precise route to be taken. 

“All men yearn for law and order. If law and 
order exist upon the international scene, we have 
peace and all its blessings. If they exist upon the 
domestic scene, we have tranquillity where men are 
free to go about the business of living with light 
hearts and great expectations. 

“Whether disputes exist among nations, between 
a government and its people, or between individual 
persons, there are two ways of settling them. The 
first is by brute force—by the primitive methods of 
war and terror and torture. This may bring about a 
semblance of order, but it is an order which contains 
the seeds of its own destruction. The second is by 
way of the council table where differences are com- 
promised among nations in the give-and-take of 
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diplomacy; or, by the orderly ways of the law whos 
sanctions are brought to bear upon individual men 
through the courts. It is this second way to interna 
tional peace and domestic tranquillity which civilized 
men seek and have always sought, although often in 
vain, for generation upon generation. 


“In a democracy such as ours, the immediate task 
of maintaining public peace and order is the grave 
responsibility of the police officer. He represents the 
majesty of the law. But he is more than a mer 
symbol. He is the embodiment of the law. He is 
the law in action as it touches the daily life of the 
community... . 


“The American police officer is far from a powel 
unto himself. He occupies but one important place 
in a long train. By careful design, American criminal 
justice is purposely made complicated, and the vital 
power over those accused of crime is divided into 
separate and distinct parts. The law enforcement 
process is carried out not by the police officer alone 
but by others, including the magistrate, the legislator, 
the official prosecutors, the grand juror, the petit 
juror, and the judge. The responsibilities entrusted 
to each are essential and so interdependent in many 
ways that upon each unit depends the proper perform 
ance of the whole. 


“From time to time the police officer sees our sys- 
tem of criminal justice operate in a way that gives 
him pause. For example, he may see a prisoner walk 
away from trial a free man, although to the world 
he appears guilty, following a decision by the court 
on a matter of evidence which seems to him to con 
stitute an unrealistic construction of law 


“Admitting that an occasional defendant may go 
free because ‘of an unrealistic or erroneous court 
ruling, we must yet remember that others go uncon- 
victed for reasons based on the very bedrock of ow 
civil institutions. In such cases it is more important 
to maintain the institutions intact than to punish 
one guilty criminal. Our system of justice requires 
that a criminal trial, and the investigation upon which 
it is based, be a search for truth; but, and here is 
the crux of the problem for us, a search for truth ac 
cording to certain rules and procedures whose obser 
ance by law enforcement officers is often deemed mor 
important to our way of life than even the guilt o1 
innocence of an individual defendant 


“For example, to use physical or psychological 
duress to obtain a confession may possibly lead, in 
some cases, to the ascertainment of truth by the pris 
oner’s disclosure of guilt; but, to force him to incrim 
inate himself in such a fashion in any case is forbidden 
by our law. These rules and procedures concern 
such ‘bread and butter’ operations of police agencies 
as the filing of complaints, searches and seizures, at 
rests and forcible entries, confessions and arraign 
ments. They are written into our law with letters 
of brass. 


“The restrictions upon the government in enforcing 
our criminal laws protect both the innocent and the 
guilty. They shield an accused person, and purposely 
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SNARES ix SAFE-CRACKERS 


ADT Burglar Alarm Service for Safes and Vaults 


Chitemitically Detects an Attack and Alerts Police 


Give a yeggman time—and the tools—and he can crack any safe or vault. 
ADT Burglar Alarm Service denies him the time he needs because the instant 
he attacks a protected safe or vault, he automatically reveals his presence by 
giving a silent alarm which notifies protective forces. 





The systems described below are supplied for operation through ADT Central 
Stations in principal cities. In areas not served by its central stations, ADT installs 
and maintains systems connected direct to police headquarters. 


PHONETALARM > 


— Sensitive microphones 
mounted inside the vault in- 
stantly detect noises caused 
by attacks on walls, door, 
floor or ceiling. 










BU RGLAR ALARM 
—%&>— CABINETS 


— Electrically lined wooden 
cabinet completely encloses 
the safe. Attempts to force 
cabinet door, or cut through 
cabinet walls, signals an 
alarm. 






Se 


—Surrounds the safe with an 
electromagnetic field. When 
a burglar penetrates this 
field, he flashes an alarm — 
even before he can touch the 


Other ADT Protection Services: Premises Bur- 
glar Alarms to detect attempts at entry through 


safe. 


protected openings; Invisible-Ray Alarms 
(photoelectric) for indoor and outdoor pro- 
tection; Ultrasonic (sound wave) for rooms; 
Holdup Alarms. Also, Manual and Automatic 
Fire Alarms; Sprinkler Supervisory Service; 
Waterflow Alarms; Automatic Heating and 


Industrial Process Supervision. 


Write for free booklet “Protecting Life, Prop- 
erty and Profits,” describing these safeguards 
and explaining how combinations of ADT 
Automatic Protection Services can give you 


better protection at lower cost. 
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FROM FAR-OFF FINLAND—Olli Ilmari Weckman, 
Senior Constable, and Aatos O. Aalta, Chief Constable, of 
of Helsinki, Finland, start out for an inspection trip with 
the Florida Highway Patrol. 


so, with safeguards no system of law but ours has eve 
known. As a result, the courts guard the rights ol 
accused persons in a jealous way. They are watchful 
for invasions of these rights; and they are wary fon 
even those slight encroachments which might be con- 
sidered mild and inoffensive. 


“Every thinking police officer in the land knows 
that it is a waste of time to gather evidence which 
may conclusively prove that a prisoner committed a 
crime, if the manner in which he gathers it so clashes 
with the law of his jurisdiction that it is useless for 
trial. But this reason obviously is not a true guide 
for action. In the face of the problem which confronts 
him, the only sensible course is to learn the require- 
ments and standards set by the law, to know them 
and understand them as best he can, to follow these 
standards faithfully however high they may be, and 
to resolve all doubt in meeting their maximum and 
not their minimum demands. 


“In our efforts to do our job as best we can, we 
must not only enforce the law within the law, but we 
must refrain from casting ourselves into the role of 
active partisans so far as the prosecution of an in- 
dividual accused person is concerned. Under our 
system, the just interests of the government in seek- 
ing conviction of the accused at trial are placed upon 
the shoulders of the official prosecutor, not upon those 
of the police officer. The prosecutor is the instrument 
by which the facts of the case, gathered by the police 
ofhcer, are placed before the jury after rulings on their 
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evidential value by the judge. Until his guilt is proved 
to the satisfaction of the jury beyond reasonable 
doubt, the prisoner stands at the bar protected by the 
presumption of innocence. It is the tribunal of justice 
alone which makes the decision of guilt or innocenc« 
uninfluenced by anything except those facts received 
at the trial which are ruled to be relevant, material 
and competent. For these reasons, the law enlorce 
ment officer should display to the public but one 


position in regard to the accused—solely that of * 
served impartiality. 


“The law enforcement officer has no alternatiy 
but to set his personal views aside, bury his individ 
ual sentiments, and display but one appearance to 
the world—the reserved impartiality of the professional 
policeman. He carries this impartiality from begin 
ning to end. In his investigations of crime, he has 
one pursuit—the truth, and he attempts to establish 
it by collecting his facts as accurately and completely 
and fairly as his ability commands. When he testifies 
in court to those matters of which he has personal 
knowledge, he testifies solely to those facis—again, as 
truthfully and accurately and completely and impai 
tially as he can. 

“Fellow officers, our goal is clear! “‘Vhat goal is the 
enforcement of the law not only as efficiently as the 
genius of our profession will permit, but in a manne 
so scrupulously correct that it will meet the strictest 
requirements of the law. Men who know they have 
important work to do, will do it; and the loftier is 
their ideal, the better is their performance. Let us 
prove to all that no matter how desperately the sinistei 
forces of our day try to batter down the ramparts ol 
the Free World and cast law and order among nations 
into the dust, American law and order are in the firm 
and faithful hands of the nation’s law enforcement 
officers.” 


ORGANIZATION 


Carrot M. SHANKS, President of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J., com 
plimented the delegates for earning respect on two 
fronts—the job they are doing to provide personal 
security for individuals throughout the world in the 
face of, and against the forces of, the exploding popu 
lation; and for the pattern set by the IACP in world 
wide cooperation and coordination without sacrifice 
of any independence or autonomy or initiative 


He noted that most failures on the part of police 
prove sensational, while most of the police successes 
go unnoticed. ‘Moreover,’ he continued, “you seem 
to be more the victims of circumstances; even while 
the tendency toward law evasion and violation steps 
up with the concentration of population, you are 
simultaneously under increasing pressure to protect, 
sometimes even to coddle to a dangerous degree 
every possible facet of civil rights and personal fre¢ 
dom 


“We should establish some sort of line beyond 
which personal freedom must not go, because on the 
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HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION: Practical Information 
for Coroners, Police Officers and Other Investigators 
(9th Rev. Ptg.) by Le Moyne Snyder, Medicolegal 
Counsel, East Lansing. One death in every five in the U.S. 
demands an official probe. Dr. Snyder, whose background 
includes both medical and legal training here and abroad, 
is soundly qualified to tell how such an_ investigation 
should be conducted. In non-medical language are given 


explicit directions for the collection, preservation, and 
presentation of medical evidence in cases of violent death. 
“Books like this would soon give the young officer the 
reading habit.’ Texas Police Jl. Pub. Nov. 7°58 384 pp. 


148 il., $8.50 








8 NEW BOOKS 
for Police Officers 


Published in October, 


November and December 








STATISTICS ESSENTIAL FOR POLICE’ EFFI- 
CIENCY by John I. Griffin, New York Univ. The 
powerful tool of statistical sampling has won acceptance 
in business and government. Records officers, chiefs, 
schools of police administration, all have been eagerly 
awaiting a book that really SHOWS HOW the police 
function can be carried out more efficiently with the 
application of these methods. Analysis of distributions, 
sampling, regression and correlation, time series and fore- 
casting are among the subjects covered with specific 
instructions for the solving of problems. Applicable to 
all departments regardless of size. Pub. Sept. °58, 242 
pp. (6 x 9), 100 il., $7.50. 











SHOPLIFTING AND SHRINKAGE PROTECTION 
FOR STORES by Loren E. Edwards, Formerly, Pro- 
tection Manager, Marshall Field and Co., Chicago. Amateur 
sticky-fingered employees bilked business in 1957 for over 
a billion dollars. How to control such economic waste is 
told here in fascinating and dramatic accounts of true-life 
experiences —a mine of practical, tested information on 
the approaches, procedures, suggestions, and tips on 
fundamentals in controlling thefts from within your circle 


o 
« 


of responsibility. Pub. Nov. *58, 266 pp., $7.50 


PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN PHY- 
SICIAN AND PATIENT by Clinton DeWitt, Western 
Reserve Univ. The confidential physician-patient-relation- 
ship-privilege deserves searching study, for this privilege 
penetrates 90% of all litigated cases. Derived from a 30- 
year experience in trial and appellate courts, this book 
will enable you to acquire an understanding that will be 


beneficial. Pub. Nov. °58, 548 pp., $11.50 





COURTROOM MEDICINE compiled and edited by 
Marshall Houts, Michigan State Univ. Would you like 
to have a basic orientation in a number of medical sub- 
jects which would permit you to recognize medicolegal 
problems and then discuss them intelligently with others, 
although you do not want to be an expert yourself? If 
you want a basic anatomical approach to these medical 
subjects, diagnosis, causation, and treatment and prognosis, 
here is the book for you. Written by doctors in a language 
the layman can understand, and amply illustrated with 150 
plates and pictures. Pub. Aug. °58, 544 pp., 247 il., 13 
tables, $14.00 











EVIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS by JAMES V. P. Conway, 
Post Office Dept., San Francisco. For the first time 
definitive guidelines are outlined to enable law enforcement 
departments to determine whether they are efficiently 
exploiting the avenues of proof through handwriting, 
typewriting, writing materials, and the many facets of 
the written and printed media by which society, and 
therefore law enforcement, functions today. Discusses 
clearly the thinking and attitudes which are essential to 
recognition and development of proof through documents. 
Qualifications, training, and scope of the document 
examiner are described. (Police Science Series) To be 


published Feb. ’59 











CRIME AND THE SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH by J. Paul 
de River, Los Angeles. Is your _practical-working- 
knowledge really sharp on the multiple-shadowy-touchy- 
subjects that entangle and involve a large part of our 
population in the meshes of the more common sexual 
offenses and perversions? For truth and facts, backed by 
long personal experience and abundant, pertinent case 
histories of these incredible conditions and situations, you 
should consult this truly scientific, practical, and compre- 
hensive work which reveals this hard-to-come-by informa- 
tion. Pub. Aug. ’58, 384 pp., 22 il., $6.75 





ANTISOCIAL OR CRIMINAL ACTS AND HYPNOSIS 
by Paul Reiter, Univ. Copenhagen. A crime mosaic inlaid 
with hypnotic patterns, in which robbery and murder are 
pinpointed upon harshest penalty known to Danish law. 
A life study of a hardened gangster hypnotizer and his 
subject in a 200-page case history that fascinates and 
repels. The reader is taken through the beginnings to the 
endings of hypnotic psychologic influences, through appre- 
hension of the robbers and murderers, through 20 sessions 
of the court and the jury trial and through examinations 
by expert witnesses into the Solomonic verdict of guilt 
before a Central Criminal Court. Descriptions, searching 
examinations, techniques and tests. To be published 
December, 1958 
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MALLORY REVISITED 
Atty. R. W. Galiher 
Washington, D. C. 


other side of that line personal freedom becomes social 
liability—it over-protects one individual at the ex- 
pense of the freedom and the security of others. We 
must have our freedoms, and we must have our po- 
lice, and we must manage our civilization in such a 
way that the law enforcement officer can maintain 
order, and can be relieved of the mental and legal 
hazards involved in the simple enforcement of funda- 
mental laws. 5 


He pointed to another environmental hazard facing 
police which makes the job difficult—that of an in- 
creasing tendency to popularize the lawless, through 
newspapers, radio and television. “With something 
like 25 hours of network murder and mayhem in 
prime listening every week (on TV), and untold 
hours on local stations before and after, it is little 
wonder we are having juvenile delinquency problems,” 
he said. “And since you don’t necessarily have to be 
a juvenile to watch these exhibitions and be ‘inspired’ 
by them, and since public tastes obviously run in this 
direction or the programs wouldn't prove so popular, 
perhaps it is understandable why crime has increased 
56.2 per cent since 1950, while population was in- 
creasing only 13 per cent... . 


“As an outsider, it would seem to me that the 
major problem facing your organization today is 
establishing some means of overcoming the hazards 
and hindrances that the modern environment seems 
determined to put in your way. 

“The law enforcement officer was invented for the 
purpose of preventing crime by apprehending the 
criminals as quickly as possible. Today, nearly every 
avenue of prevention by this means is blocked in 
one way or another, while the influences that tend 
to promote disorder and unlawful activities burgeon 
on every side. I hope you can some day find some 
way to help the people of this country, and of the 
world, understand the impact with which the imped- 
ing of law officers is crashing against organized society, 
because there is certainly nothing you can do to change 
this situation without the widest possible public sup- 
port. You certainly have my support. 


“Every citizen of every country has a responsibility 
to actively promote the common welfare and one 
very important way to do this, I think, is for the 
citizen to interest himself in good law enforcement 
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ICA POLICE PROGRAM 
Chief Theo E. Hall 
Washington, D. C. 

in his own community. . . This support can and should 
take the form of seeing that qualified elective officials 
supervise, without unwarranted interference, the ope! 
ation of the police department; that the chief of police 
is free to exercise the administration of his department 
without consideration of policies or political influence; 
that the budget for the police department includes 
the dues and the necessary expenses for the chiel 
of police to belong to and cooperate with such organi 
zations as IACP; that police educational programs 
for personnel are implemented; that the equipment 
and facilities of the police department are kept up 
to date; that salaries and conditions of employment 
are made attractive enough to gain the consideration 
of high standard career applicants for positions in 
the department. 


“But more than that, the citizen should show a con 
tinuing interest in law enforcement. Awakening the 
public interest and combatting the usual attitude of 
complacency # a 24-hour, around-the-clock selling 
job for every policeman, every superior officer, every 
chief of police, and every association of law enforce 
ment officials.” 


He concluded with the suggestion that the managers 
of industry in the United States and in other coun- 
tries could well follow the example of the IACP in 
meeting personally and exchanging ideas—to work 
cooperatively, not as an arm of government, but under 
private auspices to form an international pattern of 
cooperation. 


MALLORY REVISITED 


RicHARD W. GAuiner, Attorney-at-Law, [ACP Coun 
sel, Washington, D. C., reviewed and brought up 
to date the implications and impact of the U. $ 
Supreme Court decision in Mallory v. United States. 

Mallory, he said, has had a far reaching influence 
on law enforcement and the administration of crimi 
nal justice—and its effects will be noted for many 
years to come. He reviewed the circumstances in 
this case and the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
he cited instances in which this decision has resulted 
in failure to prosecute individuals in many instances 
where the validity of a confession was in question 
or the promptness of arraignment was at issue, not 
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only in the District of Columbia but in many states 
and cities across the country. 

“The question of the admissibility of an alleged 
coerced confession has been presented to the Supreme 
Court from time to time in cases coming from both 
the state and federal courts,” he explained. ‘The 
court consistently has distinguished between the fed- 
eral and state situation and has held that its powers 
are not the same in both. The court’s corrective power 
over state courts in criminal cases is narrower than 
that which it exercises over the lower federal courts. 
As to state convictions challenged because of the im- 
proper use of a confession, the court has held that its 
sole authority is to ascertain whether the basic safe- 
guards of the fourteenth amendment have been vio- 
lated. Therefore, the court is concerned solely with 
determining whether a confession is the result of 
torture, physical or psychological, and not the off- 
spring of reasqned choice. Its power over convictions 
in federal courts is not confined to ascertainment of 
constitutional validity, but extends to the maintenance 
of civilized standards of procedure and evidence, in 
the formulation of which the court is not restricted, 
as in cases coming from state courts, by the respect 
appropriate to the deliberative judgment of a state 
as to what will best further its own security in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, or by the strict canons 
of evidentiary relevance. The court can declare a 
confession inadmissible in a federal criminal trial, 
when it deems that such a procedure is necessary in 
the interest of justice. The distinctions drawn by the 
Court are sometimes hard to understand.” 

On the other hand, he said, the Supreme Court had 
rejected, without comment, a plea that the Mallory 
rule be applied to a state court conviction in Wein 
us. State of California, on October 20, 1958. It was 
alleged the petitioner was held by the police for five 
days without being taken before a committing magis- 
trate and that there was unnecessary delay in arraign- 
ing him. Mallory was urged as being directly in point. 
“However, the court dismissed the petition for certi- 
orari,” he explained, “and thus has refused to extend 
the doctrine up to this time to the state courts.” 


He reviewed Congressional hearings conducted on 
the Mallory decision and legislation passed by the 
House of Representatives, amended by insertion of 
the word “reasonable” in the Senate, but not adopted 
because compromise could not be reached before Con- 
gress adjourned. He quoted statement of Senator 
O’Mahoney to the effect that the consideration given 
HR 11477 down to the final hour of debate will 
satisfy the trial and appellate courts of the District 
of Columbia and the country that in the judgment 
of Congress the courts of the land should not inter- 
pret the Mallory decision to deny to law enforcement 
officers the right to give effective and intelligent law 
enforcement to the people they are employed to pro- 
tect against crimes of violence. 

“The police today find themselves in a dilemma,” 
he continued. “There are many instances in the 
course of law enforcement when proper interrogation 
has resulted in clearing an accused person of a crime. 
The human frailty involved in the identification of 
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EXCHANGING experiences, above, are, 1. to r., Lt. Col. 

Leon Lambert, Deputy Director, Quebec Provincial Po- 
lice, Quebec, Que.; T. W. Sackey, Senior Superintendent 
of Police, Ghana; and Major L. M. Bloomfield, Queen’s 
Counsel and Counsel for the IACP International Relations 
Committee, Montreal, Que. Major Bloomfield was a 
program speaker on the subject of international extra- 
dition. 
a suspect is well known to all prosecutors and demands 
caution and substantiation Interrogation in 
all these instances is necessary either to strike down 
or verify or substantiate them in order that the sus- 
pect may be either charged with the crime or exoner- 
ated in accordance with the facts ascertained by the 
police. All of these instances involve justified delay 
and must entail reasonable interrogation. 

“There will be much additional judicial inter- 
pretation of Mallory whether or not the proposed 
Senate Bill becomes a public law. Perhaps the 
Supreme Court will reexamine its position and eithet 
clarify its meaning or reverse its stand. In the mean- 
time I would suggest as a guide to prosecutors and 
law enforcement officers the language of the District 
of Columbia Circuit Court in Metoyer v. U. S.: 

“Delay (between arrest and arraignment) does 
not mean mere passage of time; it means passage ol 
time during which that which should and could be 
done is not done. 

““If police are compelled to arraign all potential 
suspects before questioning any of them we. shall 
have used the artificial niceties and superficial tech 
nicalities concerning our liberties to reduce genuine 
and important rights to absurdity**** Every citizen 
has a right to insist that the police make some per- 
tinent and definitive inquiry before he may be ar- 
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raigned on a criminal charge, which even if it is later 
abandoned inflicts on him a serious stigma. 

“*Unless we were to innovate a doctrine that no 
confession of any person, however promptly and volun- 
tarily made, is to be admissible (a concept we em- 
phatically reject) we see no basis for any challenge 
to the action of the District Court. When _ police 
action is improper it deserves condemnation but 
where it conforms scrupulously with the commands 
of the Congress and the Courts it should be com- 
mended.’ ” 


ICA’S PUBLIC SAFETY PROGRAM 


Puro E. Harz, Chief, Public Safety Division,In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., expressed on behalf of Mr. James H. Smith, 
Director of the ICA, appreciation for the valuable 
assistance rendered by IACP to that agency. He then 
explained that ICA Public Safety Program is but one 
phase of the worldwide Mutual Security Program, and 
is generally known as part of the Point IV program. 
The ICA works with the less-developed nations to 
help these people help themselves to raise their stand- 
ard of living and to assist in their social and economic 
development. Beginning its operations only three 
years ago, ICA’s program in the public safety field 
now is operating in more than 20 countries and several 
hundred police officers from more than 40 countries 
have received training in the United States. 

“Our staff has a three-fold program of providing 
training, technical advice, and providing limited 
amounts of police equipment. Training is provided 
either in the host country, in the U. S., or in third 
countries. We assist in the training of thousands ol 
policemen in the host countries through direct train- 
ing and demonstration, through advice in planning 
training programs, and in furnishing training and 
materials. 

“At the present time there are over 100 U. S. police 
officers and technicians stationed in 20 countries who 
were assigned at the request of the host government 
to work with local police officials in a consulting and 
advisory capacity. 

“Finally, in some of our public safety programs, 
modern civil police equipment is provided along with 
counsel and training. The cooperating police ofh- 
cials are encouraged to utilize their own resources and 
we provide other equipment, in most cases only as 
a basis for demonstration and training. In all cases, 
such material aid is given only after a careful deter- 
mination of the needs of a particular force and its 
ability to utilize it effectively. 

“In summary, please remember that it is a new 
program and because of the very nature of law en- 
forcement as service to the public, its accomplishments 
are difficult to measure. Time alone will record the 
true impact of our Government's efforts in this 
critical area as the struggle between the free and the 
non-free world slowly evolves. This much, however, 
[ believe we can say with humility and confidence: 
The Public Safety Program is dedicated to the pro- 
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position that only those nations firmly founded on 
the basis of just laws and the effectual enforcement 
thereof can hope to meet the aspirations of thei 
peoples for peaceful and orderly economic, social and 
political development toward a better life. 

“Within this concept of rule of law we are trans 
mitting our knowledge of modern police technology 
to our friends abroad. ‘To date there are many visible 
signs that our joint efforts are succeeding. Individual 
police officers are rendering better service to the pub 
lic as well as more effective enforcement of local laws 
In certain countries formerly plagued by lawlessness 
and mob rule the civil police are now capable of main 
taining law and order. In countries in the early stages 
of development, economic and social projects hav 
been able to thrive safe from the pillaging of lawless 
forces. Most significant of all, there is increasing 
evidence that the police organizations with which we 
are working are more and more earning the respect 
and confidence of the people they serve, without which 
law enforcement in our tradition cannot be carried 
on effectively. 

“The responsibilities of the Public Safety Program 
are heavy but the potential rewards are unlimited 
In this effort, the International Cooperation Adminis 
tration gratefully acknowledges the continuous en 
couragement and support both here and abroad ol 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police and 
its membership.” 


PUERTO RICO’S UNIQUE POSITION 


COLONEL SALVADOR T. Roic, Chief of Field Ope 
ations, Police of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
San Juan, P. R., concluded the morning session with 
a discussion of Puerto Rico’s unique position for 
the development of police programs under Point Fou 
for Central and South America. 

Sketching the history of Puerto Rico, he pointed 
to its relationship to Florida. “It was Christophe 
Columbus himself who discovered and named ou 
island of Puerto Rico on his second trip to America, 
he began. “And it was that fighting Spaniard, Juan 
Ponce de Leon, who was given the task of its coloni 
zation by King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. ‘This 
first explorer, colonizer, and governor of Puerto Rico 
sailed from our Island for Florida, then went back 
to the Island, and actually spent his years in America 
in these two lands. So, you see, there are strong ties 
of brotherhood between this beautiful land of Flo 
rida and our own—the same historical ties that five 
centuries ago chained to the ships of Columbus Ponce 
de Leon's urge to find the Fountain of Youth 

“Now our Caribbean Island is continuously being 
rediscovered by many a modern Christopher Columbus 
from all over the world. With its favorable geographic 
situation, its mild and generally pleasant climate, 
and its strong desire for progress, Puerto Rico has 
opened its doors to humanity and has become a real 
link bringing the Americas together. How did this 
come about, and why? 

“Puerto Rico is, shall we say, in duty bound to 
live in friendship with the other American peoples. 
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Because of our location, origin, race and history, to 
maintain friendly relations with the Latin American 
world is a duty which we have never avoided and 
which we are now carrying out to the fullest extent. 
For different, but even more obvious reasons, the 
destiny of our people within the democratic way ol 
life we believe in, the positive achievements in the 
field of exchange and friendly relations, we are also 
in duty bound to live in friendship with the great 
people of the United States. And so, right there in 
the middle of the sea, we are doing our job of bring- 
ing together the peoples of America. 

“Puerto Rico’s role in the international life of this 
hemisphere may be seen in an important activity in 
the field of technical cooperation known as Point Four. 
The main purpose of the United States in promoting 
this program is that of placing its experience in the 
field of technology, its scientific, educational, and 
industrial knowledge, and its public administration, 
social development, and financial management sys- 
tems at the disposal of the peoples that are now 
struggling for a higher standard of living. 

“Puerto Rico joined the program on its own initi- 
ative and appropriated funds to establish an_ office 
for it in 1950. Government agencies became inter- 
ested, and thousands of visitors and trainees started 
to come to the Island. They have come to us from 
107 countries, especially from Latin America. We 
have also supplied Puerto Rican technicians and ad- 
ministrators who have held positions in different 
countries for a reasonable period of time, in order to 
contribute their best efforts in various fields of de- 
velopment. ‘To the aims of the program, we have 


thus contributed our services, good will, cordiality, 
ana enthusiasm. 
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AT THE INTERNATIONAL § s SEMIN AR, held Satur- 
day, October 25, were six delegates from Bolivia. oe 
were, |. to r., Lt. Col. Eduard Sanz Rivas, Revista de la 
Policia Boliviana, La Paz; Major Augustin Morales Duran, 
Policias Carabineros de Bolivia, La Paz; Tonl. Emilio Arce 
Zapata, Jefe de Carabineros y Policias,, Cochabamba; Mrs. 
Ione Conway, secretary, IACP Training Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Lois C. Higgins, Illinois Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau, Chicago; Major Juan Helmig B., Director 
de Transito, La Paz; Major Mario Luna U., Jefe Personal, 
D. G. P., La Paz; and Colonel Luis Doria Medina, Chief 
of Police, La Paz. 
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“The police force of Puerto Rico is a common 
wealth organization; that is, it encompasses the whole 
Island to an equal extent. It is called the Police of 
Puerto Rico, and it dates from 1899, when the Insulai 
Police was organized shortly after the American ox 
cupation while the Island was still under military 
rule. The new organization under the new occupation 
rule replaced the police forces known under the 
Spanish regime as Policia Municipal (Municipal Po 
lice) and Guardia Civil (Civil Guard). 

“Approximately ten years after the change of sovei 
eignty, the organic act of the Insular Police of Puerto 
Rico was passed. It remained in force until June 
1956, when it was superseded by a new Police Act 
instrumented to deal more effectively with the in 
creasing, complex problems of public order typical 
of our times. Because our country is a small one, 
with a single unit of government, the Commonwealth 
level of organization is the most logical and efficient 
for us. In this aspect it is similar to the other public 
order organizations in the Caribbean and in Central 
and South American countries. In its other aspect, 
its operation, it is completely different, for the Polic« 
of Puerto Rico is a body of civil servants in uniform, 
and no political, military, economic, religious, or social 
considerations are ever allowed to interfere with it 
Besides, our Police is essentially similar to the police 
organizations of the United States, and may thus be 
given as an example of a police force that serves its 
unadulterated purpose of protecting lives and prop 
erty. Most Latin American countries are very much 
interested in observing and understanding the ope 
ation of this system in actual practice. For this reason 
their observers are coming to Puerto Rico to see fo 
themselves how they may apply to their own organi 
zations the knowledge and principles underlying ow 
police system. 


“On the other hand, we also need to study and 
learn advanced methods of investigation, adminis 
tration, and police work in general. For many years 
we have been trying to find this in the United States 

“By special arrangements with Mr. John Edgai 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi 
gation, 32 members of the Police of Puerto Rico have 
attended the, National Academy of the FBI in Wash 
ington since 1936 

“Our Department has also sent some of its men 
to other universities of the United States (North 
western, Southern California, St. Lawrence in New 
York, and Louisville in Kentucky) to be trained in 
various phases of police work. By the way, as an in 
teresting fact may I point out that in 1957 a prominent 
member of our organization attended a three-month 
course at the detective training school of the London 
metropolitan police. The entire curriculum was based 
on legal subjects related with English criminal law 
This gave our officer an opportunity to know the 
English police organization. All these experiences 
are no doubt proving most helpful to us in carrying 
out our great responsibilities. 

“To maintain a good training program, we have 
followed two distinct courses. That is, not only have 
we benefited from what our men have learned in 
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universities and other institutions outside Puerto 
Rico, but we have also obtained the services of teachers 
and technicians from abroad, to conduct courses, 
seminars, and programs on subjects related to police 
functions. 


“Thanks to the Program of Technical Assistance 
and Cooperation, our police force has organized in 
our academy a special training method on police mat- 
ters for Latin American groups. This has been made 
possible by direct arrangements between the Police 
of Puerto Rico and the Office of Technical Cooper- 
ation of the Commonwealth State Department. The 
Police of Puerto Rico has made all of its facilities 
available to this agency, in order to cooperate with 
its Technical Assistance Program on the basis of our 
specialized courses. 


“Since 1955 we have had groups from other coun- 
tries participating in our training program, in both 
specialized courses and specific subjects. The follow- 
ing countries have honored us by sending their peace 
officers to our academy: Barbados, Bolivia, British 
Honduras, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Paraguay, South Korea, 
and Trinidad. . . 


“It has been a pleasure and an honor to talk to 
vou. If I have succeeded in leaving with you the 


seeds of real interest in my country, please remembet 
Puerto Rico’s doors are always open to all men and 
women of good will.” 





Highly efficient performance of an extremely 
trying task is the best description of the job 
done by the local Conference Transportation 
Committee. Headed by Captain William W. 
Harries, of the Miami Police Department, and 
with Lieutenant S. I. Kohan, Sergeants William 
Pevoroff, Fred Pinder and O. T. Rothwell, of the 
Miami Beach Police Department, serving as co 
chairmen, the committee managed to supply 
transportation to delegates and their guests on 
very short notice to destinations both near and 
far distant. A strike had immobilized public 
transit buses during the first days of the Con 
ference, making this service all the more in de 
mand. Police officers from law enforcement 
agencies in the Miami area, working from early 
dawn until the small hours—many of them on 
their day off—merit the real appreciation of all 
those who took advantage of this service. New 
Chryslers, De Sotos, Dodges and Plymouths were 
provided through courtesy of the Chrysler Co 
poration. 











EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IN ANNUAL SESSION AT MIAMI BEACH 


A crowded agenda faced the [ACP Executive Committee 
when it convened at Miami Beach for its annual session, 
Sunday, October 25, at 2 p. m. Those present were, 
seated, |. to r.: Chief Raymond P. Gallagher, Department 
of Police, Springfield, Mass.; Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Chief Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkintown, 
Pa.; Chief Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C.; Col. C. 
W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police; Chief John D. Hol- 
strom, Berkeley, Calif., President; Chief Alfred T. Smalley, 
Highland Park, N. J.; Supt. Wm. J. Roach, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Chief Daniel S. C. Liu, Honolulu, T. H.; and 
Chief Marvin D. Driver, Allen Park, Mich. 

Standing, |. to r., Col. Russell A. Snook, Director, IACP 
Training Division, Washington, D. C.; Chief Leroy E. 
Wike, Executive Secretary, [ACP Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Past President George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park 
District Police; Chief U. E. Baughman, United States 
Secret Service, Washington, D. C.; Chief J. A. Bennett, 


Riverside, Calif.; Past President Homer Garrison, Jr., 
Texas Department of Public Safety, Austin; Commis 
sioner B. R. Caldwell, California Highway Patrol, Sacra 
mento, Calif.; Past President Peter J. Siccardi, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; Assistant Director Quinn Tamm, FBI, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Honorary President J. M. Broughton, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Ray Ashworth, Director, IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion, Evanston, Ill.; Past President Emile E. Bugnon, 
Wood Ridge, N. J.; Chief Joseph L. Gorsky, Fanwood, 
N. J.; Past President Walter F. Anderson, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Past President John M. Gleason, New York, N. Y.; Past 
President Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex.; Past President 
Donald S. Leonard, Detroit, Mich.; Past President T. P. 
Sullivan, Springfield, Ill.; Past President Walter E. Head 
ley, Jr., Miami, Fla.; Chief H. T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Past President Michael F. Morrissey, Chicago; and Sec- 
retary John F. Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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International—Extradition—The MPC—Manpower—Civilian Mobilization 


“lhe 2ud General 
Seescou- Wouday 


The Conference reconvened for an afternoon ses- 
sion Monday, October 27, with President Holstrom 
presiding. 

Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy, New York City 
Police Department, whose previous resolution com- 
memorating Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday had been 
adopted, was presented an autobiography of T. R., 


or 


since he also observes an October 27 birthdate. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Lt.-COLONEL LEON LAMBERT, E. D., A. D. C., Que- 
bec Provincial Police, chairman of the International 
Relations Committee, submitted the following report, 
here briefed: 


“For the 12th consecutive year, I appear belore 
you as Chairman of your Committee on International 
Relations. Having now decided that this is to be 
my last term as chairman of this Committee, I wish 
first to express my appreciation for this honor and 
my thankfulness to all the able chiefs and worthy 
gentlemen with whom I had the pleasure to work 
and serve on this Committee, as well as my gratitude 
to all of you who have placed your confidence in 
me. . 


“Your Committee met in Quebec on the 16th of 
June. The following resolutions were passed and 
recommendations made: 


“1. The acceptance of the new definition of the 
International Relations Committee in the following 
formula: 


“To establish and promote International Relations 
of friendship, good-will and harmonious intercourse 
between all law enforcement officials in every nation, 
particularly those who are members of, or affiliated 
with, this Association; to disseminate through the 
Police of all nations, information about the Associ- 
ation, stressing its aims and the importance of police 
cooperation. To actively promote the premise that 
law enforcement is a dignified and worthy profession 
and, as such, entitled to appropriate rewards, privi- 
leges and recognition. To promote, internationally, 
higher standards of performance, operation and scien- 
tific endeavors in law enforcement; to gather, corre- 
late and exchange all information and knowledge 
pertaining to the advancement of law enforcement: 
to strive for improved international communications 
between law enforcement officials; to promote and 
encourage the widest possible international member- 
ship in the Association. 

“2. The adoption of the suggestions by President 
Lun Wen Chao of the Central Police of Taiwan, 
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FROM THE FAR EAST came delegates from 


Cambodia: 1. to r., John G. Locke, interpreter for 
the International Cooperation Administration; Ker-Kol, 
Chief, Judiciary Police, National Police, Phnom Penh; 
Om-Chum, Deputy Director, National Police, Phnom Penh; 
Chief Police Advisor J. F. Munroe, USOM, Cambodia; 
and Seua-Hell, Chief, Municipal Police, Phnom Penh. 


China (as detailed in the minutes of the Committee 
meeting in Quebec) , resume of which is: 
‘(a) To establish subordinate organizations of 
IACP in various places throughout the Free 
World; 


“(b) To establish criminal data; 

“(c) Coordinated suppression of Communist sub- 

versive activities; 

“(d) To exchange experts in police science and 

police literature. 

“3. Recommendation that further action be taken 
and definite efforts be made for the obtainment of 
membership with the United Nations so that the 
IACP be honored with having the privilege of Con- 
sultative Status with UNO and be also approved for 
consultative arrangements with UNESCO and so be- 
come one of its advisory bodies on police affairs just 
as other N. G. O. international police associations are. 

“The matter of granting a seat at the UN to the 
IACP is again put forward to the Board of Officers 
for study and consideration, including information 
that the Committee is aware that other police organi- 
zations throughout the world have representation 
there, and that the Committee is losing great oppor- 
tunities by not having a member there to represent 
it. Also, to indicate that it is usually the paid Ex- 
ecutive Secretary who attends the sessions of the UN. 

“4. Recommendations that the IACP Yearbook 
be published in both English and French and that 
any information sent out from the Association to 
other countries be bilingual (French and English) . 

“5. Recommendation that attention be given to 
the need of communication facilities, such as teletype, 
between United States and Canada. 
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“6. Recommendation that Honorary Memberships 
be extended by IACP to one or two prominent police 
officials in countries outside North America, and 
solicit their cooperation in obtaining interest in the 
IACP in their respective countries.” 


ROLE OF THE MP CORPS 


Major GENERAL HAypon L. BOATNER, Provost Mar- 
shal General, The U. S. Army, Washington, D. C., in- 
troduced his subject of “The Role of the Military 
Police Corps in Your Modern Army” with cognition 
of the mutual understanding and respect existing 
between the civil police forces and the United States 
Army military police. “We have a great deal in com- 
mon,” he said, “in our responsibilities, our problems 
of personnel and training and our current problem 
of adjusting our law enforcement methods to social 
and judicial changes.” 

He reviewed the history of the Military Police and 
its status and responsibilities during World War II 
as contrasted to those of World War I. 


“The military police came out of World War II 
with a new reputation and with the respect of the 
rest of the Army,” he said. “They had made them- 
selves essential to the combat commander in such 
functions as control of traffic, movement of refugees, 
handling of prisoners of war, and security of com- 
mand posts and other vital areas In the Con- 
tinental United States they housed, fed, guarded and 
worked a peak load of more than 425,000 prisoners- 
of-war, who also contributed to the war effort a total 
of 124 million man-hours of work on necessary and 
authorized labor projects, returning to the Treasury 
of the United States 308 million dollars which was 
the fruit of these labors. 


“Another little known accomplishment was the 
training of over 200,000 civilian auxiliary military 
police to function as plant guards. 


“To train leaders of the new Corps, a Provost Mar- 
shal General’s School was established . . . bringing a 
new concept: that the MP’s primary mission is one 
of service to his commander and to his fellow soldiers, 
and that it is his job to help other soldiers and keep 
them out of trouble, rather than to make trouble for 
them.” 


Since 1942 the School, now located at Fort Gordon, 
Georgia, has graduated nearly 70,000 students from 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and from the armed forces 
of approximately 20 of our allied countries. 


Turning from the past to the present, General 
Boatner predicted that in any future warfare, with 
its impact of nuclear weapons and guided missiles, 
the Military Police Corps’ importance will increase 
manyfold. “The explosion, even the fear of an ex- 
plosion will cause disciplinary, control and _ traffic 
problems that will surpass any previously encounter- 
ed,” he said. “ . . The Corps must play a vital 
function in area damage control . . . by securing the 
road network, sealing off affected areas, re-routing 
traffic, escorting emergency vehicles and convoys, 
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locating stragglers, providing tactically well located 


traffic information and control posts, and performing 
the numerous other immediate actions necessary to 
reduce panic and restore control. ‘The Corps will be 
intimately concerned also with tactical mobility—th 
ability of our forces to concentrate in time or shift 
striking power on the battlefield 

He directed attention to a plan whereby young 
civilian policemen with a military obligation might 


enlist in the Military Police Corps. “Our increased 
enlistments for the MPC in the last few months in 
dicates this suggestion has met with acceptance. ‘The 


cooperation we have received from civilian police 
agencies has been magnificent. It should be clear, 
however, that I am asking that you give to the MP( 
nothing which will jeopardize the quality and con 
tinuity of your own forces. I only ask that you study 
the possibilities of using the MPC as a source for re 
cruiting young men who through our training and 
seasoning will become better civilian policemen. If 
you send your local prospects to us it is reasonable 
that those men will return to your forces late1 

“The IACP is today conducting its 65th Annual 
Conference, the Army’s Military Police Corps has 
just celebrated its 17th Anniversary. We appreciate 
this difference in longevity and we earnestly seek 
your continued and increased effort to assist us in 
making the law enforcement arm of the Army a vehi 
cle for promoting increased national and international 
good will and understanding.” 


INTERNATIONAL EXTRADITION 


Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy, New York City 
Police Department, served as moderator for a panel 
forum on International Extradition. He introduced 
the panel participants: Major Louis Mortimer Bloom 
field, Queens Counsel and Counsel for International 
Relations Committee of IACP, Montreal, Que.; M1 
He Frank Coakley, District Attorney of Alameda Coun 
ty, Calif.; and Mr. Frederick Smith, Jr., Attorney-Ad 
viser, Office of the Legal Adviser, U. S. Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


Commissioner Kennedy made the point that the 
word “extradition” is sometimes applied to the process 
of returning a person to a state by another state, but 
that the proper term for the state-to-state process is 
“rendition,” and “extradition” applies on a country-to 
country basis. ‘The purpose of the process in eithet 
case is to bring to justice those who attempt to {fle¢ 
justice by crossing jurisdictional boundary lines 

“In this jet age,” he said, “our concepts of law 
may soon be unrealistic. ‘Today we are concerned 
with international extradition. It may very well be 
that our successors will be more interested in intet 
planetary extradition.” 

He introduced Major Bloomfield, who commented 
upon: 

SoME Major Aspects Or THE 1957 EUROPEAN Con 
VENTION ON ExTRADITION. This convention, he said, 
was most noteworthy in that it marked the first time 
countries have made an effort to “break through” the 
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EXTRADITION HOW MUCH? 
Comm’r Stephen Kennedy Chief W. H. Parke 
New York, N. Y. Los Ange le S; Calif. 





problems of extradition. It should be recognized 


that one of the principal disadvantages in present 
extradition treaty agreements is the extreme difficulty 
encountered in defining crrimes not in the legal codes 
of the countries involved. The fact that some 10 
countries approved the 1957 Convention findings 
does represent real progress. 

Che European Convention reached agreement on 
excluding political offenses from the list of extradi 
tional offenses, but assassination of the head of state 
or a member of his family was not to be considered 
a political offense. 

\ universal extradition agreement should — be 
worked out under the auspices of the United Nations 
which would be applicable at least to the membe 
countries olf UN. 

Ir. Coakley, in discussing SOME PROBLEMS AND 
SOLUTIONS, said district attorneys in the United States 
have had little experience in handling international 
extradition proceedings, since the need seldom arises. 
This lack of experience accounts for some of the dil 
ficulties encountered by those involved in the pro 


ceedings. 


He recommended plenty of patience, persistence 
and well-documented evidence in extradition cases 
He mentioned that some of the border states in the 
United States deal informally with the border states 
in Mexico and the arrangement usually is very effec 


tive, even though it may not follow protocol. 


It should be borne in mind, too, that extradition 
does not involve the rights of the individual, but the 
sovereign rights of countries. Most countries are 
reluctant to turn over to another country one of its 
nationals, and in this the United States is no exception. 
Occasionally the country will use the documented 
evidence accompanying the extradition petition to 
try the fugitive and, if justified, convict him, 


Extradition is not a simple process. ‘The gathering, 
corroboration and documentation of evidence alone 
is time-consuming, and very important is documen 
tation of the identification, including Bertillon meas 
urements and fingerprints if at all possible. 

SOME PRACTICAL EXTRADITION PROBLEMS were dis 
cussed by Mr. Smith. The speed and availability 
of modern international transportation is making the 
case of the fleeing criminal to far-off places more com- 
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NUCLEAR INCIDENTS 


EMERGENCY PLANS 
Dir. John W. Clear Dir. J. Russell Prior 


Washington, D. C Battle Creek, Mich. 


mon, and international extradition is therelore one 
with which local law enforcement officers are becoming 
more intimately concerned. No country is under 
obligation to surrender fugitives unless it has con- 
tracted to do so by treaty, and while all bilateral ex- 
tradition treaties of the United States are basically 
similar, no two are the same in all details and must, 
therefore, be studied carefully when the Department 
of State receives a request fon extradition. 


Initial steps to be followed in the United States in 
an extradition process: (1) formal application to the 
Secretary of State, accompanied by the formal papers; 
(2) review by the Department of State to determine 
if it is a proper case under the applicable treaty and 
if all necessary authentications are present; (3) papers 
are transmitted to the American diplomatic or con- 
sular representative in the country of refuge, with 
instruction that formal request be made to the govern- 
ment of that country for the surrender in extradition 
of the fugitive; and (4) the U. S. Embassy then makes 
the request in a formal diplomatic note to the prope! 
department of the country, transmitting the formal 
papers In support ol} the request 


Pitfalls in the process are: (1) not all crimes are 
subject to international extradition; (2) if returned, 
the fugitive can be tried only for the crimes for which 
his extradition was granted even though the request 
may have included other crimes; (3) delay and pos- 
sible notice to the fugitive that extradition is being 
contemplated may occur if local or state officials make 
a request direct to a country or to the American 
Embassy in that country, since the request would be 
referred to the Department of State; (4) if provisional 
arrest and detention of a fugitive is desired, papers 
must be produced before expiration of the time limit, 
usually 40 days, and this procedure should not be 
followed to allow time to gather evidence or to await 
action of a grand jury; (5) law of a country where a 
fugitive is found may require more doc umented evi- 
dence than formal reading of treaty requirements 
indicates, and therefore it is helpful to communicate 
with the Department of State before transmitting the 
Governor’s application and formal papers, since 
standard treaty provision is that the offense must be 
criminal in both countries; (6) some treaties specifically 
provide that neither country is obligated to surrender 
its nationals, and other interpretations are put upon 
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HOSTS COAST TO COAST—When interrupted 
to pose for the photographer, this trio was earnestly 
discussing the whys and wherefores of LACP Confer- 
ence hosting. L. to r., Chief Wm. H. Parker, Los 
Angeles (Host, 1952); Chief Michael Fox, Miami 
Beach, Fla., (Host, 1958), and Police Commissioner 
Stephen Kennedy, New York City (Host, 1959). 


the nationality provision; (7) complete and detailed 
identification of the fugitive is essential, and must 
be current, bearing in mind that American police 
methods of identification are not universal and that 
there are many subtleties of our language; and (7) 
the place where the fugitive may be found must be 
spelled out as specifically as possible. 

“If we can make intelligent and effective use of the 
extradition process,” Mr. Smith concluded, “it can 
be an effective instrument not only in the adminis- 
tration of justice, but also in the friendly and co- 
operative relations among the countries of the world.” 


HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH? 


Chief W. H. Parker, Los Angeles Police Department, 
presented the results of a research project conducted 
in his department in 1957 to provide a valid method 
of determining personnel requirements. 

“Historically, we police administrators have rarely 
concerned ourselves with a scientific method of de- 
termining the number of officers necessary to main- 
tain a particular level of service in the community,” 
he said, “but we have thought in terms of deploying 
personnel. The reason is two-fold—the problem of 
deployment is immediate, and the difficulties involved 
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in measuring the need for police service in terms ol 
physical factors, such as man-hours. Such difficulties 
have discouraged administrators to the extent that 
nowhere is there an acceptable formula, plan, ot 
method of objectively determining police officer pei 
sonnel requirements.” 


lo break away from such “rule of thumb” formulae 
based on inter-city comparisons or the three-police 
men-per-thousand-population rule, his department, 
recognizing that in any research dealing with situ 
ations involving the enigma of human behavior objec 
tivity becomes a matter of degree, nevertheless sys 
tematically applied work measurement techniques 
adapted to the major functional activities of patrol, 
traffic, investigation and vice control. The meth- 
odology: 


1. Divided the work into measurable and unmeas 
urable categories. 

2. Determined the net man-hour availability of pei 
sonnel. 

3. Approached each function in four phases to 

a. Define the activity and its objective. 

b. Determine the method of accomplishment ol 
this activity, thereby establishing units in 
which measurement is to be made 

c. Select a standard of performance for each 
unit of work. 

d. Develop a method of measuring the quan 
tity of these units needed and the man-how 
volume involved in completing each unit ol 
activity. 

“The efficacy of this plan,” Chief Parker concluded, 
“lies in its potential ability to provide us with a 
realistic approach to ascertaining, each year, the num 
ber of police officer personnel needed. The plan for 
a systematic wark program as presented here cannot 
be accepted as a final solution. As is essential to all 
things—this is the beginning.” 

(We regret space does not permit printing here all 
of Chief Parker’s paper. The techniques used in Los 
Angeles, although geared to a large metropolitan de 
partment, are applicable with some adjustment to any 
size department. It is suggested that any chief interest- 
ed in having copy of the detailed report, before the 
Conference proceedings are published early next year, 
write Chief Parker.) 


GOVERNMENT IN EMERGENCY 


J. RusseELy Prior, deputy director, Emergency Com 
munity Services, Plans and Operations, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Battle Creek, Mich., point 
ed to weaknesses in the present civil defense program 
and made two recommendations for strengthening it 

“You as police administrators,” he admonished the 
delegates, have a vital role in building the readiness 
of government to function in an emergency. You 
must be prepared to cope with traffic problems fa1 
greater than the largest rush-hour jam in history, and 


for law enforcement situations just as unique. Even 
the most law-abiding citizen may become a control 
problem under stress of excitement and real ol 


imagined peril. Many people probably will disregard 
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orders, laws, rules, and regulations, including the per- 
sonal and property rights of others, to accomplish 
their individual objectives. Such a condition could 
result in chaos and panic unless controlled by calm, 
deliberate, and authoritative police action. . . . Police 
chiefs must complete plans and organizations well 
in advance to prevent, or at least minimize and con- 
trol, such a situation. 


“We believe that a regularly constituted police 
organization might be knocked into a state of help- 
lessness following attack if nothing were done, pre- 
attack, to increase its capacity for emergency opera- 
tions. For the most part, there are certain factors 
which have contributed to the lack of success regard- 
ing our civil defense programs relating to police 
functions. ‘These are: 


“1. Limited responsibility of auxiliary activities 
delegated to regular elements of the police service. 


“2. Poor relations between auxiliaries and regulat 
elements of the police service, because auxiliaries 
may have been used in a manner which tended to delay 
appointments of new members to the regular force. 
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“3. Inability of regular forces to provide continuing 
activity for large numbers of auxiliaries. 


“4, Unattractiveness of the program to people with 
limited time to devote to civil defense activities. 


“We have two suggestions for making the program 
more attractive to everyone. First, we believe that 
regular elements of the police service should be made 
responsible for the recruitment, training, organization, 
supervision and direction of the auxiliary corps 


Second, we recommend that police departments re 





FROM KOREA came Kim, Bong Kyun, Captain of 
Police, left, and Chief K. H. Rhee, Administrative Divi- 
sion, both of Seoul. A third member from Korea attend- 
ing the Conference was Chief Richard H. McFadden, Se- 
curity Police, American Embassy, Seoul. 
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FROM MICHIGAN, IOWA, GEORGIA AND ALA- 
BAMA they converged on Miami Beach’s famous shores 
for the IACP Conference, and, after undergoing the rigors 
of the registration line (which was a long one early in 
the Conference week), they relaxed in the sunshine with 
the Hotel Fontainebleau’s formal gardens forming a back- 
drop. In panel at left are, |. to r., Chief George B. Paul, 
cruit and organize auxiliaries on both a ready reserve 
and active basis. We feel that the ready reserve will 
prove attractive to many qualified and capable citizens 
who cannot, because of the pressure of business, take 
regular tours of duty, but who would be invaluable 
in an actual emergency. 


“In-service training in radiological defense, emer- 
gency traffic control, chemical and biological passive 
defense measures all will increase the non-military 
defense capability of your regular police force. Co- 
operation with the Continental Army Command in 
its Explosive Ordnance Reconnaissance Program also 
will increase the versatility of your force to cope with 
a variety of situations that could present themselves 
in an emergency. 


“Just a word about the position of the military. 
Many people have the false notion that the military 
will either take over or be a boundless well of supply. 
Che military will give full support to civil defense 
in every way possible, but in such a way that then 
primary mission will not be jeopardized. .... We 
look for your continued and wholehearted coopera- 
tion in this vital program of preparing our country, 
our states, and our cities for survival in the atomic 


age. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN TRANSIT 


Joun W. C ear, director, Office of Emergency 
Planning, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C., prefaced his paper with the state- 
ment that in safeguarding society's welfare, police 
prepare continually to meet and overcome any threat 
to life or property. Explosives constitute a type of 
those threats; modern day explosives employ nuclear 
energy. Such nuclear explosives in the United States 
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Flint, Michigan, and Chief Frederick J. Serra, Mount 
Morris, Mich. Center panel, |. to. r—Chief Carl J. 
Badger, Cedar Rapids, and Chief Howard R. Eide, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Right panel, |. to r., Chief Ray Tibbett, 
Mountain Brook, Alabama; Chief Sidney B. Barnes, Sa- 
vannah, and Chief Henry B. Reid, Albany, Georgia. 


may be transported by aircraft, truck, train or naval 
vessel. He described the various special equipment 
and procedures for transporting atomic weapons which 
has resulted in no inadvertent or unintentional nu 
clear detonations to date. 


“What, then, are the hazards?” he asked. ‘There 
is a probable hazard commensurate with conventional 
weapons and materials. In event of a nuclear weapon 
accident, the two components that constitute the most 
probable hazard: are the high explosives and the plu- 
tonium. 


“The nuclear material that would be spread about 
an accident area by a high explosive detonation will 
not cause any radiation damage to personnel if kept 
outside the body. Toxic or caustic gases may be 
produced in the burning or vaporization of weapons. 
Radioactive fumes from any plutonium that may be 
burning will accompany the toxic and caustic gases 
to form a smoke cloud that should be avoided. 


“Personnel approaching scene of an accident in 
which it is believed an atomic weapon is involved 
should (1) attempt to save lives if weapon is not 
burning or engulfed in flames; (2) notify the police 
and fire departments and, in addition, the nearest 
military installation headquarters or AEC office; (3) 
secure the area, clearing all non-essential personnel 
out to 1500 feet, and (4) refrain from touching, re 
moving or examining any items in the vicinity of an 
explosion. 


“Progress is being made on arrangements with the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization to plan and 
schedule the attendance of civil police and other 
civil authorities as may be required to participate in 
the Explosive Ordnance Disposal training program 
conducted by the Continental Army Command.” 
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“lhe General 
State Sesstou 


Superintendent William H. Morris, Illinois State 
Highway Police, General Chairman of the IACP 
State and Provincial Section, presided at the Tuesday 
morning session. 

He opened the meeting with a summary of State and 
Provincial Section activities for the year 1957-58: 

“The United States Senate passed the Amendment 
to House Rule 8381. Any subsistence allowance paid 
after September 30, 1958 is taxable. 


“A first annual IACP State and Provincial T. W. X. 
Conference was held in Denver, Colorado, May 27 
and 28, of this year. A uniform message format was 
approved. 


“The State and Provincial Section held six regional 
meetings during the year. Many subjects were on 
the agenda, but the one that seemed most interesting 
was: “Policing Limited Access Highways.’’ This has 
become of prime importance to all law enforcement 
officers because of the increased construction of this 
type of road under the Federal Road Building Pro- 
gram. Care in the selection of personnel and equip 
ment for this type policing is to be stressed. ... . 


“There has been a tremendous increase of enforce- 
ment activity in the states in the past few years. We 
have finally come to the conclusion that we will never 
have enough men to do the enforcement job the public 
wants, consequently more and more selective enforce- 
ment principles are being applied. . 

“Liaison officer for the Section is Richard A. Youngs, 
IACP Traffic Division, Evanston, Illinois. Keep him 
informed of changes in your operations which might 
benefit others with similar problems.” 


CRASH INJURY RESEARCH 


JouN O. Moore, Automotive Research Adminis- 
trator, Cornell University Medical College, reported 
on crash injury research studies. In brief, he said: 

According to Sidney J. Harris, the author of The 
Majority of One, our emotional approach to accidents 
is in error since we stress that death is the most serious 
consequence. However, death would often be the 
easy way out, and the chances are much greater that 
an accident victim is more likely to be a permanent 
cripple. And, maybe we should stress this fact, since 
the possibility of being permanently crippled is much 
more repugnant than death to most people. 

“The enormity of the problem is illustrated by the 
following statistics. Not too long ago the United 
Public Health Service and the Bureau of the Census 
conducted a National Health Survey. Their findings 
indicated that accidents of all types were injuring 
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over fifty million people each year. Of this number, 
ten per cent were directly attributable to a motor 
vehicle. The economic loss during 1957 as the re- 
sult of motor vehicle accidents is estimated at $7,255,- 
000,000. 


“Of the triad (men, machines, medium) involved 
in vehicular accidents, the vehicle is easiest to change. 
Since it is the structure within the vehicle which usual- 
ly determines whether there will be death or injury 
to the occupant, it is axiomatic that we should con- 
centrate our efforts on the vehicle. Not too long ago, 
with the help of agencies in 17 states, we determined 
that 56 per cent of injuries were directly attributable 
to poorly designed doorlocks, windshields and _steer- 
ing wheels. We presented this information to the 
automobile manufacturers, and as a result there have 
been several engineering changes in an effort to offer 
vehicle occupants more protection.” 


EFFECT OF INCREASED PATROL 


DirEcToR LAWRENCE Beier, Enforcement Division 
and State Patrol, Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment, brought to the delegates the initial results of a 
controlled experiment conducted on selected portions 
of the Wisconsin primary rural highway system to 
measure the effect of enforcement patrolling in certain 
areas. 


Effect on Accidents: Four tests routes selected for 
the experiment were subjected to line patrol super- 
vision in 1956 and 1957. Enforcement concentration 
varied from a ratio of eight patrol units to twenty-six 
miles on Route 1, to eight patrol units for 208 miles 
on Route 4. Significant reductions in accidents were 
obtained on routes having one patrol unit or less pet 
twenty-six miles. 


Effect on Traffic Volume: Counts taken before and 
after the introduction of enforcement levels employed 
in this experiment resulted in no significant diversion 
of traffic. 

Effect on Speed: Data indicates increased enforce- 
ment resulted in a significant reduction of passenger 
vehicles exceeding the speed limitations and a closer 
grouping of vehicle speeds about the average. Through 
effort and study in the important field of traffic re- 
search we can expect to produce beneficial results. 


BANK ROBBERY 


Harvey G. Foster, Special Agent in Charge, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, New York, N. Y.: 

“There has been a startling increase in bank rob- 
beries during the 1958 fiscal year. To reduce the 
possibility of bank robbery, there are several methods 
which banks could employ. Among these are Security 
Guards, alarm systems, opening and closing routines. 
The practice of minimum cooperation by bank em- 
ployees consistent with maximum security in dealing 
with bank robberies is emphasized. . . 

“In summary, it should be emphasized that infor- 
mant coverage should be in all our thoughts, that 
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Conference Photos 

We are grateful to Mr. George P. Hamilton, 
Miami Beach News Bureau, and Officers Harvey 
Haase and John Sills, Miami Beach Police De- 
partment, for Conference photographs appearing 
in this issue. 

Each year, despite best efforts of the photo- 
graphic assistants, some program participants 
appear at the rostrum and depart before their 
photos can be taken, or a finished photo will 
be so unflattering the subject would prefer it 
not be used. Therefore, any omissions of photos 
of any speakers in this issue are unintentional 
and unavoidable! 











education of bank personnel might be used as a means 
of discouraging bank robberies. A road block system 
should be available to law enforcement agencies to 
assist them in carrying out their duties. And, one 
of our primary concerns should be cooperation and 
coordination between law enforcement agencies.” 


ALASKA‘S POLICE PROBLEMS 


\. P. BRANprT, Superintendent, Department of Ter- 
ritorial Police, State of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska, out- 
lined some of the police problems Alaska faces in the 
transition from territorial to state status, and how 
it is proposed to cope with the various problems. 

“Alaska is no longer the remote area so many 
have long considered it to be,” he said. “Alaska can 
gradually assume a position to support a significant 
overflow of the increase of population of the con- 
tinental United States. 

“At the present time, 55 officers of the Territorial 
Police, located in 19 separate Detachments and Posts 
throughout Alaska from Point Barrow above the Arctic 
Circle to Ketchikan in the Panhandle area, are the 
principal officers of rural law enforcement in Alas- 
7 oe 

“While the Alaska Borough may be considered 
roughly analogous to the County, no attempt will be 
made to duplicate the county system of law enforce- 
ment which for historical and other reasons has been 
declining in effectiveness and popular esteem for 
centuries. Our State Constitution makes no provi- 
sion for the organization of local or county-level law 
enforcement bodies. We expect that contractual agree- 
ments will be made between the State and the local 
subdivision of government for the provision of resident 
police services by the State Police much in the man- 
ner as is presently provided by the State Police of 
Connecticut, the Provincial Police of Ontario and 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. . . 

“Certain problems will be encountered in the 
transition from a Territorial to a State government: 

“1. An immediate problem will be that of providing 
for the incarceration of prisoners and the operation 
of a State Penal System. 

“2. Another problem will be that of securing per- 
manent possession of certain federal records. 
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“3. One of the difhiculties encountered in providing 
adequate police services in Alaska is the problem 
involved in transportation and communication. In 
the United States, there is hardly a community which 
is not accessible by roadway. In Alaska, the great 
majority of our small villages and towns are acces 
sible only by aircraft or boat. 


BUSINESS AND TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Guy MAnn, Vice President, Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company, Hartford, Conn., answered the ques 
tion, “Why business must support tratfic safety?” 

“Every state should have complete, accurate and 
uniform accident reporting systems and businessmen 
should be made to realize how seriously accidents 
affect their personal lives, their businesses and their 
communities,” he declared. 

“Once American businessmen learn the awtul, un 
varnished truth about accidents, you, who as chiefs 
of police have the responsibility of enforcing traffic 
laws, will find them ready to offer help. Today, too 
many businessmen of America are falsely secure and 
unaware of the appalling national catastrophe that 
we call traffic accident. 

“Education and engineering will provide impot 
tant long-range contributions to traffic safety, but 
strict enforcement is the one weapon we can use now 
to produce immediate results. . . . 

“While businessmen cannot enforce traffic safety 
themselves—only government can do that—they can 
organize the public support through which you will 
get the tools you must have to do the job of enforce 
ment effectively and firmly. Inspire them, outline the 
job to be done and guide them in organizing the 
program.” 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


PAuL F. Royster, Assistant Federal Highway Ad 
ministrator, Bureau of Public Roads, Washington 
D. C., discussed the U. S. interstate highway system 
and its implications to police agencies: 

“The Interstate highway system will be the main 
street of America. Police Agencies, both city and 
state, have a tremendous responsibility in insuring 
that Main Street supplies to the nation the servic 
for which it was designed, namely, efficient and sal 
highway transportation. .. . 

“Last year there was a driver that was violating one 
or more laws involved in 83 of 100 fatal accidents 
Last year a national vehicle safety check program r¢ 
vealed that twenty percent of the cars and twenty-six 
percent of the trucks in nearly 1-1/2 million vehicles 
that were examined had defects which would require 
maintenance in order to put them in safe operating 
condition. 

“Closer conformance of laws and ordinances to 
the Uniform Vehicle Code developed by the Na 
tional Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordi 
nances would aid this effort. Highway departments 
and police agencies must cooperate more closely than 
ever before to insure a bright future for the Main 
Street of America.” 
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PHILIPPINE CHIEFS Prudencio D. Valencia, Repr. 
of Lukban, Manila, left, and Colonel Francisco A. Paraan, 
Chief of Police, Baguio City, right, were interested in 
hearing about state enforcement agencies in the U. S. from 
Colonel James R. Smith, North Carolina Highway Patrol. 


A REQUEST FOR HELP 


\ statewide opinion poll was recently conducted 
in California, seeking public opinion on such facets 
of traffic safety as speed controls, stricter requirements 
for driver licensing, etc., to be used as a guide by the 
Senate Interim Committee on Prevention of Auto 
motive Accidents, California Legislature, in sub 
mitting its report to the California Senate in Janu 
ary, 1959. 

Mr. Frank A. Crampton, Executive Secretary of the 
California Legislature’s Senate Interim Committee, 
points out that California’s 7,400,000 licensed drivers 
come from every state in the Union and their opinions 
on traffic safety possibly reflect nationwide opinion 
that would bring about crystallization of thinking on 
on these issues and create support for corrective meas 
ures on a broad state and national basis. 

Copies of the poll report will be forwarded at no 
charge to anyone requesting copy or copies. In return, 
Mr. Crampton would like to have any comments o1 
suggestions, or any data or material, that would make 
the report more comprehensive. 

{ACP members interested in extending this coope 
ation may write Mr. Crampton, Room 421, State Ca 
pitol, Sacramento, Calif. 


Law-Medicine Institute Planned 
Che Law-Medicine Center of Western Reserve Uni 
versity, Cleveland 6, Ohio, announces a two-day in- 
stitute on February 13-14 on “The Extiemities: A 
Law-Medicine Problem.” 
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Chemical Tests—Traffic Collision Cases—School Crossing Protection 


“The General 
“rafpie Sesscou 


The Wednesday morning, October 29, session of 
the Conference was devoted exclusively to subjects 
and reports relating to traffic law enforcement and 
trafhc safety. Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Highland 
Park, N. J., first vice president, conducted the pro- 


gram. 
TRAFFIC DIVISION REPORT 


Director Ray AsHworTH submitted annual report 
for the IACP Traffic Division, highlights of which 
were: 

“The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
opened courses this year for the first time in our new 
classrooms. There are now five of these at our Train- 
ing Center in Evanston, much more comfortably and 
efficiently equipped than before. 

“We had 31 men in our “long course” this time, 
that is, our 32nd class in trafic police administration. 
These men, hand-picked from applicants throughout 
the country, completed their nine-month course last 
June 16, bringing to 833 the number of men who have 
completed the training since it was begun in 1936. 

“Our field assistance program, along with our train- 
ing is helping us disseminate the valuable knowledge 
and techniques developed by the Traffic Division and 
the Traffic Institute to the nation at large. 

“Our publications activity this past year has been 
highly successful indeed. We have produced more 
textbooks, manuals, and reference works than in any 
other period in our 22 year history. And the demand 
for this material has resulted in the distribution of 
more than 7,000 texts and nearly 30,000 training 
manuals. 

“We know our work is worthwhile. We know it 
is having an effect. We can see that the Traffic 
Division of the IACP and the Traffic Institute are 
making significant contributions to the improvements 
in the traffic accident situation that are now visible 
in the American scene. The death rate from accidents 
is running some 7 per cent under last year. At the 
halfway point in 1958, statistics showed that if the 
improvement continued, perhaps some 1,500 lives 
might be spared from last year’s total of 38,500. We 
like to believe we will have had something to do with 
that.” 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE REPORT 


COMMISSIONER BERNARD R, CALDWELL, California 
Highway Patrol, chairman of the IACP Traffic Com- 
mittee, opened the session with detailed report of the 
Committee’s actions and recommendations. Summary 
of three significant actions of the Committee follows: 
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l. Joint State Research Fund 

The Traffic Committee recognizes the need fo 
more extensive and continual research in the traf 
fic enforcement field. A proposal on possible fi 
nancing of such research was prepared and was 
submitted to and approved by the Executive Com 
mittee. Other national organizations and all gov 
ernors of all states will be asked to support this 
proposal. 


2. Revisions in “Police Traffic Supervision” section 
of the National Safety Council Inventory for Muni 
cipalities 
Ten items, considered controversial and practical 
ly impossible to evaluate accurately, were elimi 
nated from the inventory. Efforts will be made in 
1959 to simplify and revise the ‘‘Police Traffic Supe 
vision” section dealing with inventories for state 
agencies. 

3. Police participation in design, redesign and con 


struction of streets and highways 

[The committee was unanimous in their thinking 
that some existing supervision problems could be 
eliminated if police participated in the planning 
of limited access highways, toll roads, etc., The com 
mittee prepared a list of 24 specific items which 
should be considered when planning such highways 
These items are to be sent to the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers, American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and the Bureau of Public Roads. 


By unanimous vote of the delegates present, the 
report of the Traffic Committee was adopted as sub 
mitted. (Complete report will be included in the IACP 
Yearbook. A few printed copies are available and 
may be secured upon request to the IACP Traffic 
Division.) 


TESTS FOR INTOXICATION 


RoperT F. BoRKENSTEIN, chairman of the Depart 
ment of Police Administration, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, discussed general problems 
facing the police in tests for intoxication. 


“Too many police departments have adopted in 
strumental chemical testing devices without recog 
nizing the need for adequate training and monitor 
ing,” he said. “In recent years policing has been lite1 
ally swamped with gadgets and devices, sold by sales 
men, who claim that this machine will solve you 
problems of a certain kind. Gentlemen, we must 
recognize that there is nothing automatic in law 
enforcement. There is not and never should be 
“push button evidence.” No matter how ‘“‘automatic” 
the method adopted is, the requirement that the 
operators and the instrument be under the super- 
vision of an expert cannot be overlooked. 


“One important factor which should not be ove! 
looked is the availability of the results of the test when 
needed, shortly after the arrest. The modern concept 
of being under the influence requires recognition of 
impairment of judgment. This often occurs before 
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STATE SESSION 
Supt. W. H. Morris 
Springfield, Ill. 


BANK ROBBERIES 
Harvey Foster, SAC, FBI 
New York, N. 


pronounced incoordination sets in. The 
chemical test simply indicates that alcohol is present 
in sufficient quantity to account for the rest of the 
symptoms. Lack of this element of the evidence, even 
delay in getting it, probably would result in the filing 
of a lesser charge. A police department claiming it 
does not need a chemical testing program because 
of a high rate of convictions is actually closing its 
eyes to the fringe drinker. It is charging only the 
sure cases.” 


TRAFFIC COLLISION CASES 
Rosert L. DonicAn, Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, presented a paper on Enforcement in 
Traffic Collision Cases. 


physical 


“It is just as important,” he said, “to compel persons 
who have caused or contributed to traffic collisions 
through their violations of the law to face the cor- 
rective action of a court as it is those who have com- 
mitted the same offenses but which, by the grace of 
God, did not result in a collision. All persons who 
are sincerely and truly interested in a traffic safety 
program within their communities will agree that 
every driver of a motor vehicle who has caused or 
contributed to a collision due to his violation of a 
trafic law or ordinance should be prosecuted for such 
violation if the same can be proved in accordance with 
the principles of the rules of evidence. 

“Virginia enacted legislation in 1950 by which 
practically all peace officers in that state are author- 
ized to arrest without a warrant at the scene of a 
traffic collision for any offense connected with it 
if the officer has reasonable and probable cause based 
upon his investigation. 

“It is high time that our state police officials bring 
to the attention of their people and legislators the 
need for legislation similar to that of the state of Vir- 
ginia so as to free peace officers from the inability to 
take action. 

“In connection with the subject of failures to ap- 
pear in court in response to traffic citations, law en- 
forcement officials and legislators should be informed 
of a comparatively new type of law effective now in 
both Illinois and Indiana, commonly called the 
“driver’s license bail law.’ The violator surrenders 
his license in lieu of bail.” 
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Guy Mann 
Hartford, Conn. 


19TH STATE 
Supt. A. P. Brandt 
June au, Alaska 


LIGHTS FOR SCHOOL CROSSINGS 


J. A. YouELL, Assistant Chief of Police, Miami, Flo- 
rida, explained how that city has not only reduced 
personnel costs, but decreased accidents in school 
areas through use of push-button pedestrian signals 
at school crossings 


“Last year the city of Miami inaugurated a system 
of school guard crossing police,” he reported. “These 
guards were all either elderly men or younger women 
who had children in grade school. In either case, 
the degree of absenteeism was rather high. There 
were 89 guards and four stand-by guards at an ex- 
penditure of $98,000 salary plus $3500 clothing issue. 
Of course, such a large number of persons required 
the supervision of one police lieutenant, one police 
sergeant and two school guard supervisors. This 
added to the overall expense. 


“All in all, this added up to a very cumbersome 
and hard to manage unit that was very inefficient. 
Miami had twenty-eight children involved in accidents 
in school areas during school hours during 1958. 

“The new traffic signal for pedestrians which has 
been installed in place of school guards has many 
advantages. Some are outlined here for you: 

“1. No absenteeisms. 

“2. In use twenty-four hours a day. Can be used by 
children after school hours and by other pedestrians. 

“3. Teaches the child a great degree of self-reliance 
so that he will be able to use other lights and other 
intersections as he grows older. 

‘4. Eliminates the necessity for the fifteen mile an 
hour school zones and facilitates the movement of 
traffic. 

“5. Requires no supervision other than regular en- 
forcement program 

“6. The lights can be installed for approximately 
$1,000 apiece and maintainence is very low. 

“7, In operation in any type of weather. The red 
lens on the light is 12” in diameter. 

“In conclusion, it is felt that the lights are much 
safer, more efficient and reliable, and much less ex- 
pensive. ‘There were twelve lights operating nearly 
all the school year in 1958 without accidents or failure 
of any kind.” 
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TRAFFIC REPORT 
Dir. Ray Ashworth 
Evanston, Il. 


CHICAGO'S TRAFFIC PROGRAM 


A paper prepared by ComMissionek Timornuy J. 
O'Connor, Chicago Police Department, on the subject 
of “Chicago’s Traffic Accident Prevention Program,” 
was read by Chief Thomas V. Lyons, Uniform Divi- 
sion, Chicago Police Department, in the absence ol 
the Commissioner. 

He described the traffic situation in that city in 
1947, just prior to activation of a carefully planned 
prevention program, a situation that gave Chicago 
the highest fatality rate of any large city in the 
country (approximately nine deaths annually for every 
10,000 vehicles registered) . 

He reviewed the reorganizational, engineering and 
personnel phases of the preventive program, and 
stressed the traffic accident experience during the 
approximately 10 years it has been in effect. 


R. L. Borkenstein 
Bloomington, Ind. 


“It is the coordinated total,” he pointed out, “of the 
cooperative efforts of all related agencies founded 
on a broad base of public support that is responsible 
for Chicago's traffic safety advances. Chicago is now 
one of the safest cities in the country. It is second 
to Detroit among the cities of over a million popula- 
tion for fewest traffic fatalities. It is the only big city 
in the country which has had a reduction in traffic 
deaths in each of the six years since 1951. 

“More vehicles are traveling more miles safely, and 
more efficiently on Chicago’s streets and boulevards 
than at any time in the city’s history. The city’s 
fatality rate per 10,000 registered vehicles in this ten- 
year span has dropped from 8.7 to 3.3.” 


LIMITED ACCESS HIGHWAYS 


A panel discussion of “Policing of Limited Access 
Highways” was cancelled due to the fact that Colonel 
Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas Department of Public 
Safety, panel chairman, and Chief Carl F. Hansson, 
Dallas, Texas, a panel participant, were detained in 
a meeting of the Past Presidents, sitting as a Nomi- 
nating Committee. Three other panel participants 
liled prepared papers, which are here summarized: 

CAPTAIN Rosert V. ANNETT, New York State Police: 
“Our problems include locating and reporting dis- 
abled vehicles; in fact, approximately 15 per cent of 
a trooper’s time is spent assisting motorists. We 
also make roll calls of toll collectors every half hour 
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TRAFFIC CASES CHICAGO’S PROGRAM 
R. L. Donigan Chief T. W. Lyons 
Evanston, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 


(one died at his isolated post, another was found un 
conscious by a patron) . 

“In the summer months we place our spare identi 
fied cars in the mall, under bridges, as a deterrent, 
and at times we have had 25 to 30 of these so-called 
‘ghost’ cars spotted every 10 or 15 miles. On Sundays 
and holidays in the summer months we run a south 
bound express lane for 45 miles trom Harriman to 
the New York City line by utilizing one of the north 
bound lanes. This device is used to avoid congestion, 
which becomes stop-and-go for the 90 miles between 
New York City and Kingston. 

“Other limited access highways problems affecting 
police are the accessibility of courts, ambulances, hos 
pitals, fire departments, and garages; visual obstruc 
tions between lanes which prevent the man on patrol 
from observing conditions in the opposite lane; storage 
facilities for disabled vehicles, and, on toll highways 
where the authority operating the highway pays for 
policing by anather agency, the problem of efficient 
liaison between the two agencies.” 

CoMMISSIONER BERNARD R. CALDWELL, California 
Highway Patrol: 

“As the interstate freeway system takes shape 
throughout the country, our present traffic supervi 
sion problems will become even more complex. 





Gulletiu 


The Southern Railway Company, Washing 
ton, D. C., directs IACP members’ attention to 
intensive search for the person who fatally shot 
a Southern Railway officer in the Southern’s 
Sixth Street Yard, East St. Louis, IIl., about 7 
p. m., July 26, 1958. 

Description of the person is: Colored male; 
height about 5’10”; weight, 145; complexion, 
light; age about 32; wearing khaki pants, tan 
shirt and white Ivy League cap. 

There is a $1,000 cash reward for information 
leading to arrest and conviction. If located, 
please notify Chief George D. Dowling, Depart 
ment of Police, Police Headquarters, East St 
Louis, Ill. 
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“Individual rights have undergone some curtailment 
in the course of our acquiring land and constructing 
freeways. Individual rights have been held less im 
portant than the common good in the issuance and 
renewal of driving privileges. In the same light, con 
sideration should be given to some specific restrictions 
limiting the present free exercise of judgment on the 
part of motorists in actual driving situations. 

“Speed laws, right-of-way controls, following dis 
tances and other regulatory measures can be made 
more restrictive and specific in the interest of safety 
especially with increasing traffic congestion and tend 
encies to higher speeds on improved roadways.” 


CHier WitiiAmM H. Parker, Los Angeles Police De 
partment: 


“Unilorm flow of traffic on freeways is an imperative 
if congestion is to be minimized. To achieve this, the 
Los Angeles PD uses extraordinary means: 

“1. We will clear away wrecked cars with the greatest 
dispatch, rather than block freeway lanes while we 
investigate. 

“2. When we find a car with a flat tire whose owne1 
doesn’t want to drive on it, we have to get him into 
an emergency parking area. Obviously a degree ol 
aggressiveness is required in a freeway patrolman. 

“3. On the freeways, the slow driver is intolerable, 
and he has received his share of citations. 


“4. ‘The lane-changing driver is our second biggest 
accident cause on the freeways. He changes lanes in 
an attempt to exceed the prevailing speed. Enforce- 
ment must be directed against the driver who is too 
fast, or too slow, for his lane. 


“5. ‘The pullover technique in handling freeway 
drivers is different. This is accomplished by leading 
the violator to a safe parking location instead of fol- 
lowing him.’ 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Ohio is holding to the lowest 
traffic mileage death rate in more than 20 years 
during the first ten months of 1958, Highway Safety 
Director Gordon Jeffery reports. If it maintains its 
safe driving trend through the holiday season, more 
than 200 lives will be saved this year. 


KENTUCKY is now issuing driver licenses under a 
new certified issuance plan, Commissioner Don Stur- 
gill, State Department of Public Safety, reports. Driver 
licenses are mailed direct from the DPS headquarters 
in Frankfort to facilitate a check of motorists’ records 
prior to license issuance, thus curbing persons who 
in the past were ineligible to obtain renewal or du- 
plicate licenses. Beginning in January, 1960, the 
renewal licenses issued this year will expire during 
the birth month of the licensee. 
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Committee Reports and a Panel—Arson through Uniform Crime Reports 


“Thursday 2 
Reporte - 


This session afforded opportunity to delegates to 
hear reports of standing and special committees of 
the Association dealing with specific subjects. 


THE ARSON COMMITTEE 


Leading off the series of reports, Herbert C. 
Watson, Special Agent, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Denver, Colo., chairman of the Arson Com- 
mittee, submitted detailed report, here briefly ex- 
cerpted: 

“Law officials have been able, in general, to hold 
the line in the fight against fraud fires. One national 
group reported an increase in arrests for arson of 
only 24 in 1957 compared to 1956. The greatest dis- 
turbing trend has been an increase in the number of 
incendiary fires set by juveniles, a trend reported in 
all sections of the country. The committee urges a 
strenuous campaign to curb juvenile fires, and an 
educational program to aid in their prevention. 

“Much of the credit for the successful campaign 
against arson can be attributed to two major phases 
(1) the continuing excellent cooperation between po- 
lice and fire officials, and (2) the continued training 
of more and more police and firemen in scientific 
arson investigation and detection. The committee 
commends the many fine arson seminars and schools 
now conducted and urges their continuance. 


“The committee urges that uniform reports on the 
crime of arson be compiled, and that same be included 
in the Uniform Crime Report of the FBI. 

“Other recommendations include continued co- 
operation of all the agencies involved in arson detec- 
tion; exchange of information between departments 
on known “firebugs’; inclusion of basic arson train- 
ing in all police training sessions; and continued use 
of public relations programs in combatting arsonist 
activity. 


AFFILIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Cuter Ropert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police, 
Washington, D. C., submitted report, which was read 
by Col. Russell A. Snook, IACP Training Division, 
on the year’s activities of the Affiliations Committee's 
studies: 

“The Committee was originally appointed as the 
result of recommendations from the Training Division 
Advisory Committee to investigate the following prob- 
lems: 

“I. The possibility of promoting the development 
of national and regional associations outside the 
United States as the medium of exchange of profes- 
sional police information. 
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“2. To investigate the establishment of state chap- 
ters in the United States. 

“The problem of establishing relations with police 
in other parts of the world is believed to be one of 
profound importance in the future development of 
the organization. The International Relations Com 
mittee has made some study of this subject and the 
Training Division of the Association is administering 
a program that brings it in contact with officials from 
many countries. 

“The Committee also finds that the relations with 
State organizations is one of equal importance be 
cause the continued effort to gain recognition as a 
profession will eventually require close cooperation 
between the various organizations that represent the 
police service in the United States.” 


AUTOMOBILE THEFT 

CuiEF FRANK A. SWEENEY, Jenkintown, Pa., pre 
sented report of the Automobile Theft Committee, 
with the following summarized recommendations: 

1. General education of the public, and legislation 
prohibiting the leaving of parked vehicles in an un- 
locked condition. 

2. A change in the attitude of the general public, 
who consistently refuse to prosecute; and refusal olf 
many courts to deal with automobile thieves in the 
manner prescribed by law (often judged as misde- 
meanors rather than felonies) . 

3. Urge manufacturers to install thief-proof locks. 

4. Promote uniform title laws, and the establishment 
of state-wide stolen and wanted file for states not now 
maintaining suclt records. 

5. Each Police Department should set up an index 
on stolen automobiles, recorded by make and moto} 
number; and provide training for officers on how to 
spot and identify stolen vehicles. 

6. Close police supervision of “junkyard” dealers 
who make a practice of buying wrecked cars. 

7. Greater emphasis on efforts to curb automobile 
accessory thefts, i. e. stenciling owner’s name or othet 
identification into removable items. 

8. Motor vehicles should be identified in a uni- 
form method by a single identification number. 


9. Consideration for proclaiming one month of 
each year as “National Auto-theft Prevention Month.” 


CIVIL DEFENSE 

GerorcE D. EAstMANn, Director of Public Safety, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., reviewed developments in the field of 
civil defense: 

“In April 1958, President Eisenhower submitted to 
Congress the President’s Reorganization Plan No. I. 
This plan merged the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration and the Office of Defense Mobilization into a 
single agency known now as the Office of Civil and 
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Delense Mobilization. This was a most significant 
step forward because: 
“1. It increases the stature of civil defense. 


“2. It strengthens the nation’s non-military defense 
organization. 

“3. It provides the present overall supervision ol 
non-military defense functions within the Federal 
government. 


‘4. It establishes unified guidance and assistance 
to State and local governments, and 


“5. Most importantly, emphasis on non-military 
defense activities has been redirected toward the uti 
lization of existing emergency services such as police, 
fire, and public works departments. This is signi 
ficantly different from the previous emphasis on the 
volunteer. 


“Along with this, the Congress changed the basic 
civil defense law. Heretofore the law held that civil 
defense was primarily the responsibility of the States 
and their political subdivisions. With the develop 
ment of thermonuclear weapons of tremendous power, 
this became quite unrealistic. Recognizing this, the 
Congress has established civil defense as a joint re 
sponsibility of the Federal government, the States and 
their political subdivisions. Furthermore, under Pub 
lic Law 606, it has authorized the Federal government 
for the first time to assist the States and their subdivi 
sions with their personnel and administrative costs. 
In the past, their political subdivisions for the pro 
curement of organizational equipment. This. assist 
ance has been extended to include personal equipment 
such as uniforms for reserve and auxiliary police per 
sonnel,” 


POLICE COMMUNICATIONS 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN A, Lyppy, Bridgeport, Conn., 
chairman of the Communications Committee, contri 
buted another in the annual series of masterful anal 
yses of police communications problems and recom 
mended action. Che report will be carried in greater 
detail in the January issue of The Police Chief be- 
cause of the many developments which should be called 
to the attention of every IACP member. Meanwhile, 
highlights of the report covered: 

“We are aware and surely conscious of the fact that 
we must have sufficient frequencies to operate the vast 
police communications systems in this Country. We 
naturally look to the Federal Communicaations Com 
mission for the equitable distribution of frequencies 
to make this possible in this Country, but we have a 
greater problem, because of the international com 
plexities that face us in this respect. 


“The IACP should give serious thought, if finan 
cial conditions were favorable, to have representation 
at the forthcoming International Radio Conference 
of the International Telecommunication Union which 
will be held in Geneva, Switzerland during the month 
of July, 1959, so that the interest of the police in this 
United States will be protected. 


“Some of our states have indicated a great desire 
for the development of a nationwide radio network 
of police communications. The committee urges ac 
tion to plan such a network. 
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RADIO TROUBLES WHOSE JOB? 
Supt. J. A. Lyddy Chief Anthony Paul 
Bridgeport, Conn. Hilo, T. H. 

“The ultimate in police communications would be 
a Micro-wave system set up in each of the 48 states 
of the Union which is really a vision within the 
thoughts of the members of the committee as we feel 
that someday this ideal will become a reality. 


“The police teletype “net,” a private line teletype- 
writer system serving eastern states continues to ex- 
pand. Since the last conference the states of West 
Virginia and South Carolina have joined the network 
bringing the total to 16 states and the District ol 
Columbia.” 


A HARD LOOK AT CP METHODS 


Cuier ANTHONY R. PAuL, Hilo, Hawaii, who, since 
his appointment as chairman of the [ACP Committee 
on Crime Prevention last fall, has carried on a wide 
correspondence with police officials and members of 
his committee in an attempt to bring the picture of 
crime prevention into clearer focus, gave a frank and 
straightforward appraisal of past efforts and recom- 
mendations for future policy. 

“Police efforts in crime prevention have been futile,” 
he declared. “This is so because we have not had a 
disciplined approach; because we lack clear cut goals. 
We have permitted ourselves to become drawn into 
many activities far removed from legitimate police 
functions—activities that in many respects are in direct 
conflict with basic police missions. 

“At this point we need desperately to take a hard 
look at the present picture and together move for- 
ward on a purposeful charted course. First, we need 
organization so that our efforts are professional and 
unified. Second, we need clearly stated policies so 
that both the police and the public will know where 
we stand. 


“Our policies must rest on a fundamental position 
that will permit us to distinguish between a_ police 
job and one that is not a police job. We can do this 
by examining the objectives of any effort, using the 
following criteria: Is this effort directed at the public, 
or is it directed at the offender? If directed at the 
public, it is a police job; if directed at the offender, 
it is not. Our responsibility is to the public. When 
we try to motivate the offender, we move in the field 
of the sociologist. That is not our field. 
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TRAINING POLICE 
Insp. R. J. Gallati 
New York, N. Y. 


PUBLIC ATTENTION 
Chief Carl F. Hansson 
Dallas, Texas 
“Police crime prevention must rest on three pil 
lars—patrol, investigation and education. Using the 
aforementioned yardstick, we can properly confine 
our efforts, and, having the virtues of a professional 

front, make real strides forward.” 


UNIFORM CRIME RECORDS 


CHIEF STANLEY R. SCHROTEL, Cincinnati, Ohio, chait 
man of the Uniform Crime Records Committee, 1¢ 
ported: 

“Obtaining direction from a_ resolution adopted 
by the 1957 Conference, this committee served in a 
representative capacity on a Consulting Committe 
engaged by the FBI for the purpose of analyzing the 
crime record program and understanding its strength 
and identifying its weaknesses. It is desired here to 
confine comment to the several substantive changes 
affecting police agencies so that adjustment to the 
change might be anticipated and prepared for 

“The Uniform Crime Reports which have been 
published semi-annually in the future will be pub 
lished only once each year. The reduction in publi 
cation frequency will bring together in one annual 
issue all crime data for the calendar year. Consistent 
with this policy will be the publication of the 1958 
Crime Reports in the Fall of 1959. It is furthes 
planned to issue quarterly releases in the nature of 
preliminary data showing crime trends for the most 
recent available period for cities by population group. 

“Now that most of the population is concentrated 
in and around cities with a resultant loss of true rural 
areas, in many instances the retention of the distinction 
in crime tables separated only as to cities and rural, 
has become inadequate as a means of contrasting dil 
ferences in crime experience in two areas formerly 
dissimilar in character. Therefore, a presentation of 
crime data for three areas will be introduced for th 
following: 

(1) Standard Metropolitan Areas, (2) Other Cities, 
and (3) Rural. 

“A Standard Metropolitan Area, as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census, generally is a county which 
contains at least one city of 50,000 inhabitants plus 
any contiguous counties essentially metropolitan in 
character and sufficiently integrated with the central 
city. 
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POLICE LEGISLATION 


CuirF ALFRED T. SMALLEY, Highland Park, N. J.. 
chairman of the Legislation Committee, submitted 
report giving a brief review of implications of the 
Mallory Decision and efforts of Congress to clarify 
the “unreasonable delay” in arraignment which end 
ed in failure to enact such legislation. 


“Although our committee has been active in keep- 
ing informed of legislation and legislative trends,” 
Chairman Smalley said, “we have not touched ex 
tensively upon legislation in the traffic and com 
munications fields, since that is fully covered in the 
work of other committees. 


“Congress recently adopted a bill which included 
a provision requiring manufacturers and dealers to 
keep firearms records for ten years, rather than fou 
years. 


“Courts in Baltimore and New York City have re 
ported highly satisfactory results in clearing clogged 
judicial dockets of personal injury cases through using 
impartial medical experts appointed by the local 
medical societies. 


“Ohio has a clear cut policy under which no special 
consideration or anonymity is given juvenile traffic 
offenders. The feeling is that all persons holding 
driver licenses should be treated equally where an 
offense has been committed. 


“Some 20 states now have the point system for revo 
cation of driver licenses. Such legislation is not a 
cure-all for traffic accidents, but it is considered to 
be a deterrent.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Cuier Cari F. Hansson, Dallas, Texas, chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee, reported his com 
mittee had endeavored to determine its function and 
to determine how it might best serve the IACP and the 
police service: 


“The committee decided in the spring to explore 
first the basic way in which a public relations com 
mittee could be of most value to the Association and 
the police service It was Committee consensus that 
Committee members should be selected each year on 
a regional basis. 


‘The Committee should have a two-fold function 
First the promotion of the Association’s relations with 
the public and law enforcement in general; and sec 
ondly, the development of suggestions from time to 
time for better methods of public relations within 
individual departments. 


‘The National Conference of Police Associations 
recently proposed a Know Your Policeman Week. 
However, the Association along with the IACP Com 
mittee agreed that for 1958 the time factor alone 
would prevent proper development of promotional 
material for a nation wide program. Accordingly it 
was decided to utilize as a trial project the ‘Know 
and Respect Your Police Officer Week’ in Detroit, 
the week of August 17. The results of the program 
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ure now under study by the National Conference of 
Police Associations. 

“The ultimate decision of IACP participation in 
the establishment of a ‘Know Your Policeman Week’ 
will undoubtedly be made by the Executive Commit- 
tee of IACP. It is hoped that the preliminary steps 
taken this year, and the pilot programs undertaken, 
especially in Detroit, may prove of value to a succeed- 
ing committee of the Association.” 


RADIO AND TV COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN JOHN A. Lyppy, Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
ported progress made during the year on plans for 
the Police Hall of Fame TV series. 

“The program known as the police hall of fame was 
reviewed and the terms of the contract signed with 
the Hope Enterprises in 1956 was discussed,” he said. 
“A new contract was signed and made effective as ol 
April 25th, 1958. To protect the interests of this com- 
mittee and IACP, Atty. Gordon Levoy of Beverly 
Hills, Calif. has been retained. Because of his knowl- 
edge and closeness to the scene of the motion picture 
industry this was thought to be a very good choice. 

“It is felt that the actual police department crime 
stories written by authorized and trained police officers 
with authenticated facts will have a tremendous ap- 
peal to the viewing public. Your committee will 
strive to accomplish that eventuality. 

“Some one-hundred and fifty actual crime stories 
have been delivered to your committee by police de- 
partments throughout the country, and 28 of these 
have been delivered to the producers who have assign- 
ed them to their writers to be rewritten. It should be 
recorded that Mr. Bob Hope is much interested in our 
cause and is anxious that production begin at the 
earliest possible moment. 

“At the time of the preparation of this report, The 
Hope Enterprises and California National Produc- 
tions are re-negotiating. It is felt that our efforts 
will be rewarded by the production of our police pic- 
tures at an early date.” 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


A. F. BRanpsratrer, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich., chairman of the [ACP Committee 
on Education and Training, was unable to attend 
the session, and his report was presented by Inspector 
R. Gallati, New York City Police Department. 

“For the first time,” Mr. Gallati pointed out, “an 
educational exhibit was offered under our sponsorship 
at the current annual conference of the IACP. The 
purpose of this exhibit is to enable the membership 
of the association to become acquainted with a rep- 
resentative number of professional educational pro- 
grams being offered by higher institutions of learning 
in the United States. This year’s exhibit represents 
a very modest beginning, as we have selected only the 
pre-service type programs. In succeeding years, we 
plan to include the in-service type police training 
programs. 
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IN GOOD-NEIGHBOR SESSION were, 1. to r., Major 
Augustin Morales Duran, Policias Carabineros de Bolivia, 
La Paz, Bolivia; J. F. Elliott, Maritime Consultant, ICA, 
Washington, D. C.; and Major Alfonso Rivera Santander, 
National Police, Lima, Peru. 

“One of the most recent and significant programs 
designed to advance police professionalization was 
the two-week Institute for Police Training Officers 
sponsored by the New York City Police Department. 


“Although there has been a steady growth of pre 
service police education programs in our colleges and 
universities, as well as in-service type of programs 
offered by police departments, thousands of smallei 
police departments are not being adequately served 
from a training point of view. ‘Therefore, it is the 
opinion of this committee, that this is a strategic time 
for the IACP to assume a greater responsibility ol 
leadership in the field of professional police educa 
tion and training in this country. If this is to be 
done, we must make a study of the minimum standards 
and requirements that are essential to sound and 
fundamental police education and training. We 
believe funds from foundation sources can be obtained 
to underwrite a project of this kind.” 


AMA Supports Crash Research 


Cornell University has been granted $150,000 by 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association to sup- 
port and permit continuation of the university's six- 
year-old study of the causes of injury in automobile 
accidents. The research program is under the direc 
tion of Mr. John O. Moore. 
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Police Interest and Action in School, Medical and Family Problems 


Thursday 
Pauel Forum 


CuHieF PAuL J. Price, Dayton, Ohio, moderated a 
panel forum on police and social-medical-family prob 
lems which received deep interest and attention of 
the delegates. Summary of points made by the various 
panel participants on their assigned subjects are given 
below 


NARCOTIC ADDICTION 


W. Lee Speer, Field Supervisor of Enforcement, 
Bureau of Narcotics, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., credited the Daniel-Boggs Narcotic 
Control Act enacted by Congress in July, 1956 with 
bringing about a greatly accelerated improvement in 
the narcotic situation. 


“Strict enforcement,” he said, “has brought about 
tremendous improvement in this country’s narcotic 
situation. Many ol our cities and states have been 
swept relatively clean of the narcotic vice; this in con 
trast to a few years ago when addicts were on every 
street corner in some of our cities. 


“Severe minimum mandatory penalties has caused 
the illicit sale of drugs to be so dangerous and un 
profitable that we find extended periods of pani 
when heroin is difficult to obtain, even in New York 
City which accounts for 43% of the addicts in this 
country. 


“Following the Bureau of Narcotics’ policy ol 
complete cooperation, 394 local and state officers have 
received specialized narcotic training during the last 
two years at the Federal Bureau of Narcotics Training 
School in Washington, D. C. 


“Consistent reduction in the incidence of addiction 
on a permanent basis indicates that we may expect 
that the number of addicts in this country will be con- 
tinually reduced from the present number of less 
than 50,000. Addiction has dropped tenfold since the 
beginning of this century. 


“Now we find a fringe of people in this country 
who for some peculiar reasons talk in myths, not in 
facts. They prefer whimsical dreams to reality. ‘They 
are the self-styled experts, albeit in many instances 
unemployed experts, who advocate sustaining the 
narcotic traffic through a government dole of narcotics 
to addicts. They attack the narcotic laws. They attack 
the police. They attack the courts. ‘1 hey attack the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics. They speak of emotion 
al blocks and heroes when referring to some of the 
deadliest enemies this country has ever known. They 
recommend a situation which has been eliminated 
in all but one country of the world today, a country 
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in which the government supplies narcotics to addicts. 
That country is in the Far East and its people are 
making strenuous efforts to rid themselves of this sub- 
versive vice which destroys citizens as surely as bullets. 
Still the clinic advocates in the United States, the 
parasitic experts, would foist their nonsensical ideas 
upon the people of this country. Rather than salvage 
or attempt to salvage the unfortunate individual who 
has fallen prey to narcotics, they would sustain him 
with drugs. “They would write his ticket to destruc- 
tion, and endanger all those with whom he associates. 
The clinic dreamers, through their continuous and 
vociferous outbursts, are actually encouraging addicts 
to continue the narcotic vice 


“To any enforcement officer, the furnishing of 
drugs to an addict is utterly repugnant and unthink- 
able. You may be sure it is equally repugnant and 
unthinkable to anyone who has made a_ profound 
study of the problem and who has no ulterior mo- 
tives. It is repugnant and unthinkable to British 
authorities despite the constant reference by clinic 





IRAQ was represented by five police officials at the 
Conference. Above are, |. to r., Talib Kamil Al-Khatib, 
Major of Police, Baghdad; Hazim M. Saleem, Assistant 
Commandant of Security, Baghdad, and Lieutenant Husain 
Mawlood Shirwani, National Police, Kirkuk. The other 
two officials who were not present when this photo was 
taken are Abrahim C. Al-Rawi, Assistant Commandant, 
National Police, Baghdad, and Hazim Rauf Mahmood, 
First Lieutenant, Assistant Commandant’s Office, National 
Police, Baghdad 
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FAMILY PROBLEMS 
Lt. Alice E. Clifford 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ALCOHOLIC 
Chief H. F. Kelly 
b 


Syracuse, N. 


dreamers in this country to a so-called British system. 
These British authorities have declared there is no such 
system, and have in fact asked for relief from irrespon- 
sible talk on the part of some Americans. These British 
authorities state that any so-called British system is an 
invention of certain Americans who wish to prove a 
particular point of view. These British authorities 
know—and you enforcement officers know—that there 
never was and there never will be any system which 
would justify furnishing narcotics to addicts to gratify 
their addiction.” 


POLICE AND THE ALCOHOLIC 


CHIEF HAROLD F. KELLY, Syracuse, New York, ex- 
plained the multi-complex problem presented by 
alcoholism. “It would be interesting,’ he commented, 
“to determine the number of felonies, misdemeanors, 
or other serious crimes that are, and have been, record- 
ed in police department records resulting from alcohol- 
ism or excessive drinking. 

“Alcoholism, the disease, will not be eliminated 
by the police agencies, but difficulties and violations 
resulting from alcoholism, the disease, may be allevi- 
ated through police agencies. If jail, incarceration 
and police arrest do not resolve this condition, what 
more can we do, as police officers, to produce satis- 
factory results? 

“First, we must adhere to the premise that these 
persons are gifted with the same physical, mental 
and spiritual capacities that everyone else has. 
That they are not set aside, in the eyes of God, from 
any other group suffering from other types of diseases. 
It must be remembered that no matter how bad 
the individual case may seem, the person involved 
has human values and the make-up of their very 
nature demands that, if resources are available, they 
should be included as beneficiaries. 

“And so it would seem that the police approach to 
the alcoholic problem should be that of a probationary 
nature. Probation with teeth. The use of the police 
officer, with on the spot powers of arrest, and the 
use of the police officer to develop cooperation with 
the competent courts and other interested agencies 
will serve as a most effective weapon to at least offer 
hope for our society’s human wreckage afflicted with 
alcoholism. 
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BALANCE ON HAND 
Supt. Wm. J. Roach 
Waterbury, Conn. 


NARCOTICS ADDICTS 
Supt. W. Lee Speer 
Washington, D.C. 


“Screening, probation—both before and after sen- 
tencing—surveillance and follow-up procedures all 
must be developed and utilized to help the alco 
holic realize his shortcomings, help him determin« 
his limitations, introduce or refer him to some agency 
that can work closely with him over a long period 
of time. 

“It has been demonstrated that a police officer can 
do these things. In Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse, 
New York, police officers have been assigned to work 
specifically to aid and promote alcoholic rehabilita 
tion. . 

“To help the individual alcoholic, the police off 
cer must deliberately interfere with his drinking be 
havior. This is done by returning the power of choice 
to the defendant. This choice is negative in nature, 
but is designed to produce positive reactions—eithet 
a penitentiary sentence or a return to society with the 
intention of total abstinence from the use of beverage 
alcohol. This choice is only offered those who have 
been screened before arraignment and it is decided 
by the screening officer that the defendant is suffe1 
ing, to some degree, from alcoholism. If he accepts 
this choice, the police officer asks the court to apply 
a pre-sentence probation and to place the person 
under custody of the police rehabilitative office. 

“It is my belief that definite and positive help fon 
the alcoholic offender can be supplied by the activa 
tion within the police department itself of a program 
to be concerned exclusively with aiding the dependent, 
chronic and compulsive drunk. 

“In the field of alcoholism, we are in the salvage 
busines—the repairing of human lives so that they 
can be reintroduced into society as useful, respectable 
citizens. Enlightened and responsive law enforce 
ment agencies could be the channel through which 
most unfortunate human beings pass from oblivion 
to happiness.” 


POLICE AND FAMILY PROBLEMS 


LIEUTENANT ALICE E. Ciirrorp, Head of Women’s 
Division, Philadelphia, Pa., Police Department, spoke 
on the duties of policewomen in dealing with family 
problems. 

“Today, as always, law enforcement represents the 
difference between civilized society and the law of the 
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jungle,” she said. ‘Therefore, it is essential that 
we in police work carefully consider, thoroughly ana- 
lyze and move aggressively in order to solve the mul- 
tiple problems which constantly arise to threaten the 
security and welfare of our communities 


“There has been a flood of expert—and not so ex 
pert—advice regarding the manner in which police 
should deal with teenage delinquents. The record 
as yet fails to reflect that any of the suggested methods 
have been wholly satisfactory. We are members of a 
profession, and as professional men and women we 
must possess the ability to accurately diagnose the 
symptoms and prescribe a course of treatment that will 
be both effective and durable. 


“Law enforcement has always stressed the detection 
and apprehension of those who violate the law, but 
in recent years the password of progressive, far-think 
ing police departments has become Crime Prevention 
It is in this field of crime prevention that the police 
woman fulfills her greatest responsibilities and ex 
ecutes her greatest influence. 


“It is to be emphasized that a policewoman is not 
a social service worker. She is not a psychiatrist on 
a doctor, but must be alert to recognize the apparent 
problem and have the ability to either direct the action 
to a satisfactory condition or refer it to the agency 
designated to remedy the situation 


“Authorities agree that there is no single cause fo1 
Juvenile Delinquency, but that failure of the home and 
the parents is paramount, Therefore, when such 
matters come to the attention of the police, it is neces 
sary that immediate constructive action be taken in 
order to prevent serious consequences. It is mandatory 
that a comprehensive, sympathetic interview be con 
ducted in order to determine the reasons for the delin 
quency so that remedial steps may be taken. 

“The policewoman should endeavor to nullify de 
linquency by Prevention. She should try to deter- 
mine the reason for the family discord and the child's 
unhappiness. If the real cause is determined, the 
policewoman can now speak to the offending parent 
or parents, and hope to bring about a readjustment 
which will act as a deterrent to the child’s future de 
linquency.” 


THE DEFENSE OF INSANITY 


Hon. RicHARD E. GERSTEIN, State Attorney, Eleventh 
Judicial Circuit of Florida, Miami, Fla., spoke on 
“The Prosecution Versus the Defense of Insanity.” 

“Insanity,” he said, “is a legitimate defense to crime 
and has been such for several hundred years. ‘The 
real problem on the subject is defining what is insanity 
and not whether or not insanity is a defense. In every 
state, with the exception of New Hampshire and one 
federal jurisdiction, the test of insanity is whether o1 
not the defendant knew right from wrong at the time 
of the crime and whether or not he appreciated the 
nature and consequences of his act. 

“It is very important for the investigative force to 
immediately notify the prosecuting attorney where 
they suspect such a defense so that a prompt exami 
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TALKING IT OVER WITH THE SECRET SERVICE 

Chief Claus C. Miller, left, and Captain Peter C. Schmitz, 
right, of Rock Island, Ill., discuss the state of the nation 
with Chief U. E. Baughman, United States Secret Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
nation of the subject can be made. It becomes in- 
creasingly difficult if the examination is made some 
months after the crime \ complete and detailed 
background of the subject's personal history, together 
with his actions before, at the time, and after the 
time of the crime, is very important to assist the 
psychiatrist in making a proper diagnosis. 


“It is the duty of the prosecutor to lay before the 
Court the evidence of insanity, if there is such; and 
to resist vigorously the attempts, in some cases, by 
the accused to obtain his freedom by proclaiming, 
falsely, his insanity 





HERBERT C. IRONS 


The closing day of the Conference was im- 
measurably saddened for a great number of dele- 
gates when word spread that Herbert C. Irons, 
executive secretary of the New Jersey Chiefs of 
Police Association and retired chief of Franklin, 
N. J., had succumbed to a heart attack in his 
hotel room. He was 67. 

He was accompanied to the Conlerence by his 
wife, Mrs. May Rowe Irons, who said the Chief's 
collapse came without warning. To Mrs. Irons, 
her son, Harvey, of Lake Mohawk, and her 
daughter, Marion, of Honolulu, the IACP ex- 
tends its deepest sympathies 
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Priday - 
“lechutgues 


Friday morning’s session opened promptly with 
unusually large attendance for the early morning 
hour. President Holstrom presented Chief Tom W. 
Davis, Raleigh, North Carolina, moderator of a panel 
forum on the subject of “Administrative Techniques.” 

Chief Davis gave the definition of the word “ad- 
ministrative” and commented Webster had law en- 
forcement in mind when writing his definition. 
\long with other definitions of the term, Chief Davis 
termed it “Doing the best you can with what you 
have with the least friction and dissatisfaction.” Po- 
lice, particularly, must do this, he said. He then in- 
troduced members of the panel, adding that they 
represent 132 years of police administrative experi- 
ence. ‘The panel then presented various phases ol 
the subject as follows. 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


SUPERINTENDENT Provosty A. Dayrirs, New Orleans, 
La., Police Department, warned, “He who spends 
his time feeling sorry for himself because the budget 
is not adequate is lost .. . . No one ever has what he 
believes is enough money to fill the many require- 
ments of a modern police department, therefore more 
is required of us in the field of planning. 

“The use of machine records in the determination 
of the problem and checking of treatment for results 
far surpasses any manual tabulation of statistics. 

“The key to any statistical work, when applied to 
law enforcement, is comparison. And it is here where 
business machines excel. By being able to receive 
any type of summarized data on short notice, you not 
only can have various types of routine reports coming 
through, you can also look into past experience when 
a current problem seems to be getting worse. For 
example, you may find your city in the middle of 
what appears to be a crime wave, but when the current 
year’s upward trend is considered and the immediate 
problem compared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding years, the crime wave merely represents the 
annual peak month of the year. 

“In making comparisons you can compare (1) on 
a time basis—by hour of the day, by day of the week, 
by the month of the year; (2) on a location basis 
by zones and by districts; (3) by type of crime; and 
(4) crimes against percentaage of crimes cleared by 
arrest. 

“The key to success of our machine records section 
is that at the outset we began putting onto cards every 
piece of information that could be gathered from ow 
reports on a routine basis. We knew in advance there 
would be some of this information that would not 
be used on a routine basis, but we also knew that even 
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Machine Records—Recruiting—Personnel Utilization—Adapting Techniques 


the most minute information may some day be re 
quired on a summarized basis. 


“In setting up a machine record operation, one ol 
the most important steps is to divide your jurisdiction 
into areas small enough to permit comparable studies 
within the areas. In New Orleans we have six police 
districts, and within each district we are able to have 
up to 26 separate zones, the boundaries of which coi 
respond with District boundaries and with patrol cat 
boundaries. The District boundaries coincide with 
natural and man-made barriers, such as canals and 
expressways. We did not use census tracts because 
these are subject to change every ten years and be 
cause they are too small for our purposes. 


“A few words of caution if you are moving into a 
machine records operation. Do not go overboard 
getting a great number of machines, the cost ol 
which will initially outweigh the value of the statistics 
received. Do not expect the machines to work miracles 


you get out of them what you put into them, and 
the raw data from machine records will only be as good 


as your analyst. Do not expect your machines to 1 


place good, on-the-street police work. Machine records 
are a good administrative tool to guide you in man 
power assignments and assist in the placing of ofhcers 
where and when crimes are occurring. Nothing can 
replace the seasoned police officer who plays his 
hunches and develops his ‘sixth’ sens¢ 


“Use coding sheets wherever possible and limit thos 
who do your coding to as few people as_ possible 
Familiarize yourself with your machine records ope 
ation and have at least one staff officer who knows 
completely the capability of your machines. Be com 
pletely aware of the fact that a machine records opera 
tion will generally show an increase in crime statistics 
brought about by better reporting. Do not expect 
immediate results from your equipment—at least 
three years experience is required before you begin 
to realize any real benefit from your machines. The 
honesty and integrity of your records operator must be 
above reproach. 

“Finally, do not move into a_ business machine 
operation just for the purpose of preparing reports 
for other agencies. Make use of your equipment fot 
employment and deployment of your manpower.” 


RECRUITING VS MANPOWER 


CHIEF REx R. ANnpreEws, Burbank, Calif., Police D« 
partment, discussed gearing police recruiting to th 
manpower situation in 1958. “Space age advances, 
he said, “have not been limited to scientific matters 
New techniques and procedures have developed in 
the field of police administration, and police adminis 
trators today face the challenge of successfully adapt 
ing these advancements to their day to day operations 

“Recruiting of personnel is a difficult job at the 
present time. We must remember we are not selecting 
police officers, but men, who, after every reasonable 
device has been exploited, will be men who have the 
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capability of becoming good police officers—men who 
will reflect honor upon the department in the future. 

“The selection of the police officer takes on certain 
long-term qualities. We are in the position in which 
we are expected to forecast accurately a man’s effi 
ciency and conduct for a period of from 20 to 40 
years. We must make our decisions upon objective, 
observable facts relating to the applicant, not on mere 
opinions or ‘hunches.’ 


“The first step is to evaluate what you have to 
offer the applicant. Next we must determine the 
method to be used in attracting the type of men we 
want in police service. Then we must have high stand 
ards or qualifications for the service. We need to 
establish realistic entrance requirements. Particulat 
thought should be given to oral interviews and the 
method of conducting them. 


“The use of the psychiatric examination in the selec 
tive process has become increasingly important. We 
must eliminate the emotionally unstable applicant 
prior to the time he becomes a member of the depart 
ment. However, advising a police chief that a man 
is in the lower third of his group and has a maternal 
complex is not the type of information which most 
of us can interpolate into positive or negative factors. 
We need information as whether or not the man 
should be accepted into our organizations. 

“There is great need to define the psychological 
requirements for a modern police officer. We want 
to know whether or not we have a man with definite 
inferiority feelings, feelings of hostility, aggressiveness 
or a persecution complex. How do you and I recog 
nize a sadist? These elements do not always appeat 
on the surface 


“There are some limitations to this type of testing 
which does not necessarily dictate their elimination. 
Are they reliable? Can the applicant select answers 
which will make him look better, rather than reflect 
his real opinions? One study revealed that 95 pei 
cent of those who passed psychological tests have given 
false or misleading answers in one or more areas . . 
Psychological interviews offer a great advancement in 
our selection procedures, but we must be sure that 
the applicant is not deceiving the interviewer. 

“Some of the questions raised are partially answered 
by use of the polygraph. We attempted, with profes 
sional assistance, to outline broad areas in which de 
ception in our background investigations had been 
the most prevalent and most difficult to detect—health 
history, subversive activity, military service, arrest 
records, accident experience, relationship with previ 
ous employers and supervisors, marital status, use ol 
liquor or narcotics, abnormal sex experiences and 
credit and financial obligations. An interpretation 
of deception in any of these areas resulted in a special 
ly prepared list of questions devoted to that specific 
phase of the general polygraph examination. This 
served to pinpoint the extent of the deception. 

“Our experience has been very good up to the pres 
ent time and based upon a limited sample . . It must 
be realized that an applicant will not voluntarily 
contribute any data that might be detrimental to him, 
and herein lies the advantage of this method when 
properly administered. Many covert responses are 
thus obtained, but would be lost in routine testing 
and interview techniques. 
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POLICE EDUCATION EXHIBIT—First annual 
exhibit of the IACP Education and Training Com- 
mittee was a popular stop for chiefs along “exhibit 
row.” Above, Chief Melvin K. Meyer, Homewood, 
Ill., gets information on college police training pro- 
grams from Wm. A. Wiltberger, Lt. Col. (Ret.) USAF, 
Albuquerque, N. M., who is an old hand at the job, 
for in addition to a career as police chief, he served 
many years as director. of police training at San Jose 
State College, Calif. 


UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


Deputy Cuter Howarp V. Covet, Metropolitan 
Police Department, Washington, D. C., said: 


“I feel it is urgent, particularly in view of person- 
nel shortages and the increasing costs of municipal 
government, to consider the subject of obtaining maxi- 
mum effort from the Time put in by each policeman. 
We need to be ever vigilant for new ideas and means 
of extracting more usable time from our men. 


“We should welcome ideas, and, if justified, each 
should be given a fair and reasonable trial period. 
New ideas should be completely documented with all 
available facts, especially if they are not adaptable, 
for if your department is anything like ours you will 
be called upon to try out the same ideas from time to 
time only with a new or different coating. 


“One question that should remain foremost with us 
is in the area of extra-curricular duties or less im- 
portant police duties performed by policemen which 
reduce their availability for other police duties. There 
are certain non-police services that have been delegated 
to police departments that could be handled in some 
other manner which would further release policemen 
to handle the job for which they were employed. 

“No doubt there are police departments and other 
organizations that are utilizing employees’ time on 
needless assignments without checking to determine 
the necessity for the continuation of that particular 
job. Police administrators can fall into the habit of 
accepting as a permanent assignment some work that 
should be transferred to another agency of the city 
government or abolished altogether.” 
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ADAPTING POLICE TECHNIQUES 


WiutuiaM L, Grotn, Director of Public Safety, Rich 
mond, Virginia, speaking on “Adapting Police Tech 
niques to Changing Conditions,” said administrators 
must be alert to anticipate changes and plan for them 
before they occur. The construction of new schools, 
urban renewal, slum clearance, dispersal of minority 
groups to other sections of a city—all these are typical 
of changing conditions that can be anticipated 
and the police chief must keep one jump ahead ol 
them. 


Economy trends in government, he said, means every 
chief must give thought to the proper expenditure of 
the funds available. He related experiences of his 
department when it was faced with manpower short 
age but always increasing demands for police service 
The first move was to eliminate the “loiterers’ on 
the force under procedures set up by personnel rules 
Next the “‘semi-retired’’ were officially retired, per 
mitting the adding of young men to the force 

Other techniques employed were inaugurating one 
man patrols, redistricting patrols and providing more 
patrol cars. Increase in salaries was a morale booste1 
for the men. Police recruitment was opened up on 
a statewide basis and a stepped up program was used 
to attract better qualified applicants. The work 
week was shortened from a 48-hour to a 44-hour week 
Special squads, such as breaking entering squads, and 
a phantom squad of detectives aroused public interest. 

In conclusion he appealed for a better exchange ol 
ideas between departments, for many problems can 
be solved through the experience of others. He called 
upon chiefs to be diligent in writing up their experi 
ences to help keep other chiefs informed. 


STANDARD TWX MESSAGE FORM 


At the first annual IACP-TWX Conference held 
in Denver, Colo., May 27-28, 1958, a standard messag¢ 
format and procedures to be followed in transmitting 
interstate police messages in the National Police Tele 
type Network was agreed upon by a majority decision 
of the conference. 

Supt. John A. Lyddy, chairman of the IACP Com 
munications Committee, has received information 
that there is a lack of conformance to the message 
format agreed upon, the most common failures noted 
being lack of message number, date, time and sig 
nature. 

Chairman Lyddy again directs attention to the 
format and urges compliance with it. The standard 
message form is: 

First Line—Message number, name of sending de 
partment, city, TWX, TWX number and date. 

Second Line—Addressee (Name of department and 
state only). 

Third Line—Reference number, if applicable. 

Fourth Line—Authority, name of department, name 
of officer (optional), followed by dispatcher’s last 
name or initials, and time (12-hour clock: or 24-hou1 
clock, and time zone) . 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 


Honorary President James M. Broughton, Ports- 
mouth, Va., presented to the Conference memorial 
resolution honoring IACP members who departed 
this life since the 1957 Conference. 
to whom final tribute was paid were: 


Frep A. ApAMsoNn, Moab, Utah 

FRANCIS J. AHERN, San Francisco, Calil. 
ApoLpH AsMus, North Bergen, New Jersey 
Dewey Beaver, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
MIcHAEL W. BERGEN, Harrison, New Jersey 
C. E. Berrouini, Berkeley, Illinois 
ALFRED L. BRUECKNER, New Rochelle, New York 
T. J. CARListr, Montgomery, Alabama 
JOHN CuHIsHoi_M, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Gro. W. CLouGH, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
EARLE Coe, Wilmington, Delaware 

PETER A. Connors, Ft. Myers, Florida 

V. O. Cote, North Adams, Massachusetts 
Husert E. Dax, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
PauL W. Dirrrick, Clifton, New Jersey 
RussELL M. Dustan, Caldwell, New Jersey 
JAMEs S. EGAN, Washington, D. C. 

Louis H. Ericus, Washington, D. C. 
JaMes E. Freperickson, Detroit, Michigan 
J. H. Gasarp, Brawley, California 

Aucust E. Hock, Irvington, New Jersey 
Tuomas INGHAM, Madison, New Jersey 

Z. G. Jones, Ferndale, Maryland 

A. G. KENDALL, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Doucias M. Ketiey, Berkeley, California 
Wivsur H. Kennepy, Blue Island, Illinois 
THEO O. LONGSTREET, Manasquan, New Jersey 
GLOVER C. Lott, Pensacola, Florida 

Wo. H. Mactin, Melbourne, Florida 
Matr McGowan, Niles, Ohio 

H. W. Mow, Indianapolis, Indiana 

JouNn J. MuLQUEEN, Glen Rock, New Jersey 
Wo. B. NicHO Ls, Stratford, Connecticut 
Gorvdon Parson, Birmingham, Alabama 
JAMmEs W. Powe Lt, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Wo. J. Rerer, Oradell, New Jersey 

Wo. J. Rettty, New York, New York 
BERNARD SPOONER, New York, New York 
HERBERT G. WARNER, Chicago, Illinois 
[HoMAS D. Younc, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
PauL G. Yuta, Denver, Colorado 

DAN J. ZELOYLE, New Kensington, Penn. 


FBI CONFERENCES ON BOMBINGS 


Director J. Edgar Hoover, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, has announced that special law enforce 
ment conferences will be held during the months of 
November and December, wherein the FBI will out- 
line to state and local law enforcement officials the 
cooperative services of the FBI in connection with 
bombings or threats of bombings against educational 
and religious institutions. 


Freeway Operations Seminar 


A Freeway Operations Seminar for the Southeastern 
area has been scheduled for Augusta, Georgia, Janu 
ary 28-30. This is fifth in a series of six seminars con- 
ducted by the Institute of Traffic Engineers. 
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The 43 members 


Gen. M. 
adam, Chief, General Police Administration, and Col. 
M. Seyrafi, National Identification Bureau, Teheran,, 
inspect Federal Lab’s tear gas equipment while touring 
“exhibit row.” 
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POLICE UNIONS 


How Many ? 

¢ Where Are They ? 

Why Police Unions ? 
What Is Legal Status Of ? 


The answer to these and many other questions 
will be found in this revised edition of an earlier 
IACP bulletin. 74 pp., paper 
bound. 


Just off the press. 
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Order from 
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616 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Officer’s Reports—Elections—Conference City—Adjournment 





PAST PRESIDENTS OF IACP-—Sitting as the 
1958 Nominating Committee, the Past Presidents this 
year faced a difficult task, for there were some seven 
highly qualified, capable candidates for office of sixth 


vice president. Seated, |. to r., are Past Presidents 
Andrew J. Kavanaugh, Wilmington, Del.; Emile E. 
Bugnon, Wood Ridge, N. J.; Peter J. Siccardi, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; President John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Honorary President J. M. Broughton, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Donald §. Leonard, Detroit, Mich.; and 
Michael F. Morrissey, Chicago, IIl. 


Standing, |. to r., Past Presidents George Reyer, 
New Orleans, La.; I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
George A. Otlewis, Chicago, IIll.; Col. Homer Garrison, 
Jr., Austin, Texas; Walter §. Anderson, Raleigh, N. C.; 
John M. Gleason, New York, N. Y.; Carl F. Hansson, 
Dallas, Tex.; T. P. Sullivan, Springfield, Ill.; and 
Walter Headley, Miami, Fla. 


Shortly after 10:00 a. m., Friday, October 31, Presi- 
dent Holstrom called the Conference into its annual 
business session. 


Treasurer William J. Roach, Waterbury, Connec- 
ticut; Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, IACP Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C.; and Director Russell A. 
Snook, IACP Training Division, Washington, D. C., 
submitted annual reports. 


These were followed by reports of the Memorial 
Committee and the Resolutions Committee, reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Past President Peter J]. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. J., 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, designated 
Past President Donald S. Leonard, Detroit, Mich., to 
explain to the delegates the procedure followed by that 
committee in interviewing prospective candidates for 
election to the office of sixth vice president. After 
these interviews, he explained, it was the task of the 
Nominating Committee to ballot until there was 
unanimity on its choice for nomination. 


He then presented recommendation of the Nomi- 
nating Committee that each of the vice presidents be 
advanced in office, with Chief Alfred T. Smalley, High- 
land Park, New Jersey, advancing to office of Presi- 
dent. This recommendation of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was unanimously approved by the delegates. 
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For office of Sixth Vice President, the Nominating 
Committee reported its choice to be Chief Herbert ‘I 
Jenkins, of Atlanta, Georgia. Chief Jenkins was 
elected by a majority vote on the first ballot. 

Chief John L. Feeley, of Hempstead, L. L., New 
York, was elected sergeant-at-arms, the post formerly) 
held by Chief Jenkins. 


President Holstrom advised the delegates that at 
its December, 1957 meeting it had decided to depart 
from established procedure on an experimental basis 


and schedule a five-day Conference for 1958, and an 
expression of opinion from the delegates on the rel 
ative merits and desirability of a four-day versus five 
day conference would be welcomed by the officers of 
the Association responsible for planning the 1959 
Conference. A motion was made and seconded to limit 
the Conference to four days, but was withdrawn in 
favor of a motion, unanimously adopted, providing 
that length of the 1959 Conference and all subsequent 
Conferences be left to the discretion of the Board of 
Officers. 

Invitations to choose their city as IACP Conference 
City in 1960 were extended by Director A. B. Langlois, 
of Montreal, Quebec; Deputy Chief Howard V. Covell, 
on behalf of Chief Robert V. Murray, Washington, 
D. C.; Chief B. C. Brannon, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Chief Bill Johnson, Grand Rapids, Mich.; and Deputy 
Commissioner A. N. Brown, on behalf of Commis 
sioner Gibbons, Philadelphia. No city received a 
majority on the first ballot, and on the second ballot, 
Washington, D. C., won by a close four votes ove 
Montreal. 

Following benediction by Honorary President James 
M. Broughton, Portsmouth, Va., the Conference 
adjourned to meet in New York City in 1959, the 
dates to be annouced by the Board of Officers at a 
later date. 
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Public safety is your chief concern. Don’t throw away your own life “shooting it out” 
with barricaded criminals. Tear gas will bring them out quickly and without blood- 
shed. The Federal No. 230 Flite-Rite projectile, with its stabilizing fins and balanced 
design will penetrate windows and door panels to put a LOT of tear gas exactly where 
you want it. The Federal No. 201-Z gas gun with its accurately calibrated peep sights 
for 50, 75, and 100 yards, will help you do the job well—and from a safe position. 
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These are the Federal No. 201-Z gas gun 








Federal also makes a whole arsenal of other 


projectiles and shells which fire from this gun 
—projectiles for long range riot control, blast 
type shells for use at close quarters, practice 
shells for training, and parachute flares for 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


and the Federal No. 230 Flite-Rite pro- | 
jectile (shown with fins extended) — the 
world’s most efficient combination for 









driving out barricaded criminals. 


night illumination. All projectiles can be pur- 
chased loaded with tear gas, sickening gas or 
smoke. These devices can make your job a lot 
easier. We’ll be glad to tell you more about 
them. 
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NEWEST STAR ON THE FIELD OF “OLD GLORY’! 


“Most complete in the 49 STATES”. . . . That's what more and more 
badge buyers say when they see the complete Blackinton line. 
Expert Blackinton craftsmanship . . . producing exclusive designs 
handsomely executed in brilliant long-lasting finishes . . . creates 


outstanding badges Blackinton is proud to produce, 
and you will be proud to wear. 
For details of the entire Blackinton badge line contact your badge dealer 
or uniform supplier, or write to us for his name and address. Des 


Alaskan declerships available — For further information write to: 
V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. « ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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